





KENTISH OPERA GROUP 
presents 
Saturday; July 22, Wednesday, July 26 and Friday, July 28 
THE ITALIAN GIRL IN ALGIERS (Rossini) 
Producer: COLIN GRAHAM Conductor: ROBERT KEYS 
Sets and Costumes designed and made by 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Thursday, July 27 and Saturday july 29 
SUSANNAH (Carlisle Floyd) 
Producer’ ANDE ANDERSON Cenductor: AUDREY LANGFORD 
at 7.45 each evening at 
(30 mins. from Town) ORPINGTON CIVIC HALL (adjoins the S.R. Static) 
TICKETS: 15/-, 10/., 8/-, 6/-, 4/-. Box Office: IMP 4104 & RAV 6239. 














SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE CANFORD 


Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1 (Termirus 1672) 


“UNTIL JULY 8 SUMMER SCHOOL 
Offenboch's OF MUSIC 


La Vie Wimborne, Dorset 


Parisienne Director of Music: Noel Hale, F.R.A.M. 


ee ee ee Ist Week: AUGUST 6th—I3th 


New -English version by Geoffrey Dunn. 2nd Week : AUGUST | 3th—20th 


Designer: Director: 


Malcolm Pride Wendy Toye ame 
Conductor: Alexander Faris Among the 14 =e oe this su 4 


AUGUST 14 FOR 4 WEEKS OPERA APPRECIATION 
Revival of Offenbach’s Directed by John Gardner 


Orpheus A new course to Canford for 
in the opera goers. Mr. Gardner will deal 


with the music, story and back- 


Underworld ground of six works. It is also 
on" English version by Geoffrey Dunn. planned to perform some of the 

lesigner: Director: choral scenes from “Boris 
Malcolm Pride Wendy Toye Godounov.” 

Conductor: Alexander Faris ” 4 


Booking opens July 10 Write for details to: 


Mailing List Subscribers July 3 THE ORGANIZER, 
EVGS. 7.30. MAT. SATS. 2.30. 20 Denmark Street, London, W.C.2. 


AUSTRAL : ZENATELLO 


The next volume of the “Record Collector” will contain biographies 

and discographies of both, and many other articles and reviews of 

interest to historical record collectors. Current subscription «| 

($3.00 to the U.S.A. and Canada). Many back numbers availab':. 
Specimen copy Is. 6d. (20 cents) post free. 


THE RECORD COLLECTOR, 
61 FORE STREET, IPSWICH, SUFFOLK. 
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REFERENCE ART AND MUSIC 


TH. ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN, LTD. 


Musical al GEORG SOLTI 
1961-1962 Season 








Nev. Productions; IPHIGENIE EN TAURIDE, DIE WALKURE 
THE SILENT WOMAN, THE MAGIC FLUTE 
DON GIOVANNI 





Producers: Goran Gentele, Hans Hotter 
Otto Klemperer, Franz Josef Wild 
Franco Zeffirelli 


Other works in the repertory: FIDELIO, FALSTAFF 
RIGOLETTO, DER FREISCHUTZ 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 

DON CARLOS 





Conductors: Bryan Balkwill, Meredith Davies 
Edward Downes, Jascha Horenstein 

Rudolf Kempe, Otto Klemperer 

Georg Solti 


Artists include: Luigi Alva, Noreen Berry, Robert Bowman 
Gre Brouwenstijn, Joan Carlyle, Marie Collier 

Janet Coster, Charles Craig, Rhydderch Davies, Walter Dinoff 

John Dobson, Jenifer Eddy, Margreta Elkins, Edgar Evans, Geraint Evans 
Mirella Freni, Tito Gobbi, Victor Godfrey, Rita Gorr 

Hans Hotter, David Kelly, Otakar Kraus, Ernst Kozub, Edith Lang 
Michael Langdon, John Lanigan, Richard Lewis, Ronald Lewis 

Kenneth MacDonald, Robert Massard, Elsie Morison, Ruth Margret Piitz 
Louis Quilico, Regina Resnik, Forbes Robinson, Joseph Rouleau 

Robert Savoie, Arturo Sergi, John Shaw, Amy Shuard, Cesare Siepi 
Jeannette Sinclair, Monica Sinclair, Joan Sutherland, André Turp 

Anita Valkki, Josephine Veasey, Jon Vickers, Claire Watson, David Ward 
Joseph Ward 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPER/. 


Principals: Joan Cross, C.B.E. Anne Wood 
Musical Director: Peter Gellhorn 


Staff includes: Anthony Besch, Norman Feasey, Colin Graham, Tom Hammend, 
Jani Strasser, Vilem Tausky, Christopher West 


FULL OPERA TRAINING FOR 
SINGERS, CONDUCTORS AND PRODUCERS 


AUDITIONS NOW FOR ENTRY SEPTEMBER, 1961. 


FINAL AUDITIONS ARE HELD BY 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE MANAGEMENTS OF THE 
COVENT GARDEN, SADLER’S WELLS AND 
GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA COMPANIES. 





Full particulars from 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA LTD., 
MORLEY COLLEGE, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1. 
Tel.: WATerloo 4424. 











MUSICAL TIMES 


edited by ANDREW PORTER far m 
the 


hsteni 


The JULY number, with Monteverdi on the cover, starts off with Andrew 
Porter’s introduction to Elegy for Young Lovers, the new Henze-Auden opera — 
to be staged at Glyndebourne. In Monteverdi’s Vespers Verified, Denis Stevens but ¢ 
. ‘ atutuc 
challenges all previous editors of this work. Music-lovers who want to know they | 
more of music-history will be interested in Anthony Milner’s account of a new "a 
Extension Course arranged by London University. os 
my d 
Winton Dean reviews the Handel Opera Society season at Sadler’s Wells. earl 
William Weaver writes from Palermo, and Everett Helm from Zagreb. Reviews record 
may o 


of new books and music by H. C. Robbins Landon, A- Hyatt King, Frank Howes, mem 
Harry Newstone, David Cairns, Nicholas Maw. Elliott Stein on the new Calks oa 
biography. Edward Greenfield on gramophone records. 


Price only Is 6d. On sale at Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells and the Festiva’ Hall. 
Annual subscription, post-free, 23s (overseas 21s 6d, or $3.20). 


THE MUSICAL TIMES - 160 WARDOUR STREET - LONDON WI 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


** FOR BOOKS# ¥ 


A truly 


remarkable stock fof 


Music—and we have depts. 


too, 
on Music. 


for Records and Books 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 
GERrard 5660 (20 lines) x Open 9—6 (Thur 9—7) 


Nearest Station : 


Tottenham Court Road 


Record Dept. closes 1 p.m. Thursday 





OPERA or ORATORIO? 


In ten or twenty years’ time, when opera 
recordings will surely give us “‘vision” as well 
as “sound.’” we shall probably look back with 
some amusement to the present era of “‘blind”’ 
listening. Nonetheless stereo already offers a 
far more vivid musico-dramatic experience than 
the outmoded monophonic system could ever 
hope to put before us—though it cannot be 
said that all our manufacturers fully exploit 
its possibilities. Some do take the greatest 
trouble to recreate the atmosphere and ex- 
ctement Of a stage performance in aural terms, 
but others adopt a misguidedly puritanical 
atitude towards extra-musical effects—or cannot 
they be bothered to plan a proper “‘produc- 
ion"?—and thus turn opera into oratorio. 

At our Queensway studio. you can sample re- 
cordings of both types on the finest stereo 
equipment available in this country, for not 
mly do we specialise in ‘‘custom-built"’ domes- 
te installations for the discriminating music- 
lover but we also stock every worthwhile stereo 
recording, and much else besides. Here you 
may obtain expert advice on records and equip- 
mm from specialists of the widest possible 
experience who share your passion for music 
m general, and opera in particular. You will 
kam, too, that a first-class stereo system 
ned be neither bulky nor costly, and does not 
require 2 large room. We are open daily from 
930 to 5.30 (Thursdays closed; Fridays 9.30 
‘0 7); if you call on a Saturday afternoon you 
wil be a welcome guest at LIVE RECORD 
REVIEW—our weekly recital devoted to the 
latest classical releases. 


Thoms Heinitz wusic iN THE HOME 
BAY 2677 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 
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Opera Society 


(in association with Classics Club) 


issues to its members exclusive 
recordings of complete operas 
and recitals by famous singers. 
Opera Society also issues its 
historica] Heritage recordings 
of the famous voices from the 
past. 
* 
Our artists include: Cebotari, 
Lemnitz, Campora, Poggi, Erb, 
Teschemacher, Juyol, Frantz, 
etc. 
* 


Particulars of membership freely 
available from: 


OPERA SOCIETY 


Frederick Youens, 129 Kensal 
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CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 


MUSIC — OPERA — BALLET FESTIVALS and THEATRES 
including 


BERLINER FESTWOCHEN, 196! 


and all other leading Festivals. 
Official Booking Agents for the Association of European Musical Festivals. 


TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATION 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON - S.W.3 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | WORLD WIDE TRAVEL | KENSINGTON 9837 











After dining at ALBERT one feels at Peace with all the World. 
—Robin Douglas 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 


53-55 BEAK STREET : REGENT STREET : W.1 
CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


* 
LUNCH 3 Course 7s. 6d. DINNER 4 Course 10s. 6d. 
Also A La Carte specialities * Facilities for parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight * Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. * GERrard 12% 











SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


To OPERA SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


Please post OPERA magazine to me for a year, beginning with the 


issue. I enclose remittance 


Subscription for a year, including postage (13 issues and Index 
£2.0.0. Intending subscribers abroad remit by International Money 
Order. U.S.A. and Canada $6.50 
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YES! ©E@O®@ 


tapes are records too! 


They used to be called tape-recorders; but now they are called 
tape gramophones. If you are a music lover whose ears are 
truly sensitive you will find your tape gramophone a more 
refined, a more responsive, above all a better gramophone. 
SAGA TAPE-RECORDS are tomorrow’s records. They are on 
sale at your nearest record retailer. SAGA TAPE-RECORDS are 
made on scotcubrand tape exclusively. 


Send now for a free Ss] @ ‘G) @ 


tape-record catalogue to: 


F. C. NORMAN, 
SAGA SOUND. 127 KENSAL ROAD, LONDON W.10 














STUDY SCORES 


of 


STRAUSS OPERAS 


Many students and music lovers will welcome the opportunity of 

studying authentic versions of the works of one of the greatest 

masters of orchestration. Study scores of the more important 

operas of Richard Strauss are now available in quarto format, 
attractively bound in cloth. 


SALOME ELEKTRA 
63/- 63 /- 


DER ROSENKAVALIER ARIADNE AUF NAXOS 
84/6 63/- 


The complete catalogue of Hawkes Pocket Scores and Study Scores 
may be obtained from the address below 


BOOSEY & HAWKES 
295 REGENT STREET LONDON W1 
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A new star in the Seala’s sky 


Thus proclaimed the Corriere Lombardo reporting ‘Flowers and kisses for } an 
SUTHERLAND in Donizetti’s “Lucia” ’ after the Decca star’s triumphant déb:: at 
La Scala, Milan, on 14th April. Four-column headlines led rave notices: ‘A gol-jen- 
age evening with “Lucia” at the Scala—Triumphant début’ said La Notte; *Fificen 
minutes’ applause after the “Mad Scene” at the Scala’ said L’/talia. (The Mad 
Scene is available with Regnava nel silenzio and excerpts from Ernani, | vespri siciliani 
and Linda di Chamounix on © SXL 2159, @ LXT 5531, or alone on @ SEC 5033 
@ CEP 614.) The critic of J/ Giorno wrote: ‘ “La Sutherland”, to her and our good 
fortune, is truly a great singer. To-an uncommonly strong and singularly beautiful 
voice she adds profound discipline and a firm control of her technical and inter- 
pretative resources ... an ideal Lucia’. And Avanti’s critic confessed: ‘We tried 
to take note, for the record, of the curtain calls. We lost count’. But other papers 
managed to count up to thirty calls! A triumph which all agreed was practically 
unprecedented made itself felt even at home where the Daily Express on Saturday 
15th, splashed a three-column headline ‘Soprano Sutherland wins a new opera 
crown as La Scala cheers “Lucia’’.’ Other British papers also reported scenes of 
wild excitement, while our own observers sent personal accounts of how everyone 
in a fashionable Milan restaurant where Miss Sutherland dined after the perform- 
ance rose to their feet to acclaim the new diva as she entered. 

... And all this for the most modest and unassuming prima donna imaginable. 
But that she is indeed a true prima donna she has many times proved, and never 
more so, surely, than in that magnificent pair of records,““The Art of the Prima 
Donna” (@ SXL 2256/7 @ LXT 5616/7). Rave notices greeted these albums as they 
have greeted so much of Joan Sutherland’s work: ‘Let me say straight away: she 
triumphs! . . . the Art of the Prima Donna has here been superlatively demonstrated’. 
(The Gramophone). 

This Australian-born ex-secretary came to England in 1951. Her fantastic 
triumphs in 1958/9 as the Israelite woman in Handel’s Samson and above all in the 
first Covent Garden performance since 1925 of Lucia di Lammermoor are now 
legendary. She was hailed as one of the finest singers of her kind since the great days 
of Melba and Tetrazzini and invitations came flooding in from all over the world. 

Time had, nevertheless, been found to record the LP of operatic arias including 
the Mad Scene from “Lucia”’, and, earlier, to record for Editions de I’Oiseau-Lyre 
some Handel—another composer in whose music she excels. Excerpts from 4/cina 
are included in a Oiseau-Lyre LP “Music of Handel” (@ SOL 60001 @ OL 50170), 
and she has also sung Galatea in the Oiseau-Lyre Acis and Galatea (@ SOL 6011/2 
@ OL 50179/80). 

All the same her recordings so far are all too few. But it does not neec very 
much imagination to make a pretty safe guess that, as soon as Joan Suther ind’s 
international commitments allow, Decca will lose no time in placing on reco i the 
obvious performances which have raised her to the heights of world-wide fz 1 as 


well as, perhaps, some others. 
ADVERTISER'S ANNOUNCEMENT 
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COMMENT 
The Season in Retrospect 


“With Oedipus and The Nightingale, Ariadne auf Naxos and The Cuning 
Little Vixen at Sadler’s Wells, The Midsummer Night's Dream, and rev vals 
of Peter Grimes and Wozzeck at Covent Garden, and Henze’s Elegy for 
Young Lovers at Glyndebourne, 1960-61 promises to be a season of excep- 
tional interest.’ Thus ran the concluding paragraph of our September (960 
Comment. Although we still await the Henze opera at Glyndebourne, there 
can be no denying that we have just concluded one of the most interesting 
opera seasons since the end of the war, in which the list of different 
operas available to the public is little short of staggering. Covent Garden 
has mounted twenty-four operas and Sadler’s Wells nineteen — there have 
only been duplications in four works: Tosca, Fidelio, The Barber of Seville 
and Madama Butterfly. There have been short seasons in London by the 
Welsh National, New, and Handel Opera Companies (no repertory duplica- 
tions there); the ill-fated Carl Rosa season last autumn and the visit to 
Covent Garden of the Stockholm Company ; the many adventurous enter- 
prises in and around London, including those sponsored by the St Pancras 
Borough Council; the amateur and student performances; the Festival 
Hall concert performances of Mozart; and of course the Glyndebourne 
Festival now in progress. In all, the opera-goer within easy reach of London 
could have heard more than seventy different works during the last season. 

Of course there have been musical and artistic disappointments, and 
these have been chronicled, faithfully one hopes, in our pages. I do not only 
mean the near-disasters like the Covent Garden Rigoletto and the after- 
Christmas revival at Sadler’s Wells of The Barber of Seville, but also the 
misconceived Orpheus, the unhappy Sonnambula, and the Wozzeck revival 
which somehow misfired, at Covent Garden, and the unhappy Traviata pro- 
duction, the Ariadne auf Naxos which was so lacking in style, and the 
unmagical Cunning Little Vixen, at Sadler’s Wells. 

On the other hand one cannot be too grateful for the magnificent Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, Fidelio and Falstaff productions at Covent Garden 
and the splendid performances of the Stravinsky double-bill and some of 
the repertory performances of Butterfly and Tosca at Sadler’s Wells. The 
continued artistic growth of our native artists has also been a source of 
gratification: Joan Carlyle, Marie Collier, Joseph Rouleau and John Shaw 
at Covent Garden ; Elizabeth Fretwell, Ava June, Patricia Kern, and Peter 
Glossop at Sadler’s Wells. 

By the time these words appear in print Georg Solti will have made 
public his plans and hopes for Covent Garden, and it would be presump- 
tuous to anticipate what he is going to say. We have good reason to be /ieve 
however that the absence of Mozart and Wagner in Covent Garden’s ' per- 
tory will be rectified in the future ; and we also anticipate a renewal © the 
debate on the language question during the coming months. About Sa. ‘er’s 
Wells’s plans we are at the moment much in the dark, but we will be »ub- 
lishing a letter next month from the Chairman of the Trust, the Hon. J 
Smith, in which he will take up some of the points that were raised i: | 
month’s Comment. 
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Hans Werner Henze W. H. Auden Chester Kallman 


On Writing ‘Elegy for Young Lovers . 


HANS WERNER HENZE 








In introducing my new opera, which is to be given at Glyndebourne 
this month, I am a little uncertain and uneasy at writing about a work 
which is still in the hands of the copyists and which, therefore, I cannot 
view with any detachment. Nevertheless I will try to give a few details 
concerning its composition. It was in the late autumn of 1958 that I first 
asked W. H. Auden and Chester Kallman to write a libretto for me. 
We corresponded between Naples and New York and finally met in the 
summer of 1959 at Auden’s country house in Lower Austria, where 
the foundations of Elegy for Young Lovers were laid. In the autumn 
followed layouts and sketches, and in December 1959 the whole scenario 
was finished. It has been only very slightly revised and altered since. 
Last summer I played to Auden and Kallman — again in Lower Austria 
—the greater part of Act 1, and then spent the whole autumn and winter 
in Berlin working on the score. 

Besides my intensive daily work on the opera I read widely from 
Auden’s collected works (which I can now claim to know really well), so 
as to penetrate fully into his world and imagination and thereby to 
achieve the greatest possible harmony between libretto and score. I do 
not know how far I have succeeded, but I do know that I have rarely 
composed to any text with so much enjoyment, emotion, excitement and 
pure pleasure. Besides, Auden and Kallman gave me commentaries, notes 
and suggestions with each scene, which always applied to the music, even 
to its ‘empos and rhythms, and provided valuable help for a foreigner 
faced vith the very difficult problems of the English language. 

Rea“ers of the libretto will notice how precisely, and yet how music- 
ally, the characters develop during the opera. Often it was only after 
compo: ng a number that I noticed that I had followed the same scenic 
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construction as the authors, and that the development of the char cters 
and their music was often exactly the same as in the text. This c n be 
seen from the vocal score. I would be happy to think I had always done 
it right. This is, wt course, a chamber opera, relying on intimate, intr >vert 
effects as in chamber music. 


The first act is purely an exposition of the three principal worlds -— the 
mythical world of the narrator (who in this act is mirrored in those 
around him, while himself remaining in the background); the | rical, 
visionary world of the lunatics, by whom the lovers are progressively 
more influenced and who ultimately absorb them; and the comic, banal, 
everyday world of the servants of ‘the servant of the muse’. In the 
second act the tension between these worlds explodes; in the third, in 
deadly earnest, they come to a terrible ena 


It seems to me unnecessary and superfluc us to write about the technical 
methods with which I have tried to tackle this-—the reader of the score 
will perhaps discover some of them—for I hope my musical text, though 
unconventional and in many ways new even to me. will impress itself even 
at first sight or first hearing on the eye or ear of the audience. Though | 
have written in a new idiom, not yet in general use, I really only wanted 
thereby to declare my love for old opera. By retaining some of the 
traditional methods (or should one say, by resuscitating them, for it seems 
to me that they have been tco much neglected during the last decades) | 
may perhaps be able to show that, given a guod and suitable libretto, 
there are qualities and possibilities in nineteenth-century operatic methods 
which can still stimulate the imagination. Such methods may indeed 
prove at least as useful theatrically as those substitute forms which set 
aside or avoid the problems, so that one never quite knows the reason for 
troubling the singers to sing or the orchestra to play. 


The German Premiere 


Schwetzingen. On May 20 the first performance was given of Hans Werner 
Henze’s new three-act opera to a libretto by two English-speaking writers. 
W. H. Auden and Chester Kallman. Elegy tor Young Lovers is about the 
souls of six people. Or, to be more exact, about the souls of five people and 
a sixth who clearly has none. Gregor Mittenhofer, the protagonist of the 
drama, is a reincarnation of the ruthless, egocentric genius of the lale- 
romantic period—an echo of Wagner, Debussy or D’Annunzio; tyrant 
obsessed by his work; a vampire, preying on the bodies, souls and purses ol 
those around him. Some traits in his character are reminiscent of Stefan 
George and W. B. Yeats. 


In a hotel in the Alps, the Schwarzer Adler, tives the poet, his aris‘ ocratic 
secretary and patroness, Carolina Kirchstetten, his young ‘muse’, E! sabeth 
and his friend and physician, Dr Wilhelm Reischmann. Attached ‘o this 
group is the widow Hilda Mack, who has been waiting 40 years ‘or het 
vanished bridegroom to return from the mountains, and whose wild visions 
are a source of inspiration to the poet. Reischmann’s son Toni bre: <s 'nlo 
the circle of these slaves of genius, and he and Elisabeth fall in love Hilda 
has a vision which foreshadows the tragic results of coming even — iW 
young lovers dying in the snow—and Mittenhofer finds in this vision ater 
for a new poem. 

Auden and Kallman have made all their characters suffer fro: some 
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Lila de Nobili’s design for ‘Elegy for Young Lovers’ at Glyndebourne 


aberration. In the moment when Hilda learns that the corpse of her bride- 
groom has been found in the glacier, she returns to reality and Reischmann 
with her. At the same time the visionary world seizes a new victim in Toni. 
Until the end of the second act Mittenhofer, recognizing the power of youth, 
plays the part of the great lover renouncing his beloved, and lets the young 
couple go with a request to bring him an Alpine flower. Left alone, he shows 
his true character, an evil old man suffering paroxysms of wounded vanity. 

Only Carolina is left with him—the foster-mother of his existence, who 
types his illegible manuscripts and endures humiliation for every mistake; 
who hides money under cushions and in vases for him to find as a gift from 
the fairies, and who vainly tries to separate Elisabeth and Toni. When the 
young couple have left, Josef, the guide, comes into the inn to warn them of 
an approaching snowstorm. Mittenhofer replies that no one has gone out, and 
thereby makes himself guilty of the lovers’ death, and Carolina, who feels her 
world collapsing around her, becomes an accessory to his crime. The scene 
changes to the mountain, where the lovers are heard dreaming of marriage 
and children, before the white death silences them. In the apotheosis which 
follows, Mittenhofer, celebrating his 60th birthday, stands at a lectern reciting 
his last poem— Elegy for Young Lovers—while his voice blends with those of 
the unscen other five. 

Thiv is dramatically an awkward tangle of personalities, situations and 
dialogu:. Only two of the characters have the clear delineation necessary for 
dramat © reality ——Mittenhofer and Hilda Mack, a scoundrel of genius and a 
cured 'ysterkc. The others exist as counterpoint, supplementary to a hypo- 
theticai musical work, for everything in the libretto is geared to musical form, 
lo aria’, recitatives, duets, declamation, ensemble and free dialogue. More 
even th xn the librettos of Hugo von Hcfmannsthal, to whom it is dedicated, 
this tex fulfils its objective as a vehicle for musical form. 

Thi: set Henze, a master of complex cperatic writing, a most attractive 
and ex ting task, which he has solved with his own characteristic kind of 
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synthesis— interwoven tradition and innovation. The chain of recitative nd 
aria, and the unobtrusive harmonic or ostinato accompaniment to arias 
ensembles, from which occasionally single instruments emerge as soloists, 
traditional. The treatment of the voices themselves, however, is new. 
example, in Hilda’s coloratura soprano music the freely shifting interval 
the Schoenberg-Webern school are developed through and beyond thos 
Boulez and Nono. Also musically new is the dedication to a twelve-note se ries 
and its relevant harmonics, as well as the unusually imaginative plav ~vith 
tone-colours. For a palette, Henze uses a small orchestra of about thirty 
players, in which are heard the often bewilderingly sweet and silky kale do- 
scopic tone-colours of varied percussion, harp and a celesta with electronic 
tone. Henze has replaced orchestral polyphony with variety of tone-colours 
and has revelled in their use with almost complete abandon. 


So the vocal music competes with the orchestral in virtuosity, though the 
orchestra only occasionally emerges as an independent entity, for instance in 
the short prelude to Act 3 and the intermezzo before the mountain scene. The 
opera is rich in very artistically constructed numbers, among which the most 
inspired seem Hilda’s vision aria, Mittenhofer’s outburst of anger and a 
restrained, radiant love duet at the beginning of Act 2 


Unfortunately Henze’s luxuriant flow of ineptetion becomes in itself a 
danger. All three acts, each of which is nearly an hour long, have periods 
of tedium, and the score will have to be cut if its full effectiveness and the con- 
vincing strength of its form are to come into their own. The third act must be 
most vigorously re-worked: the mountain scene is much too expansive, and 
poetically not ideal. As it stands it serves no purpose, for no one wants to watch 
events which have been almost excessively predetermined.* 


Elegy for Young Lovers holds an important place among Henze’s operatic 
works. It has compelled him to try his skill with modest forces, and has 
drawn from him lyrical nuances which had previously only figured sporadic- 
ally in his work. Much of the score is a masterpiece, despite the need else- 
where for revision or cutting. The overwhelming strength of his creative art 
is here as obvious as the individual character of his idiom, which is recog- 
nizable through all the influences on his work—Schoenberg, Stravinsky, 
Britten, Weill and ‘cool jazz’. 

Henze is the third composer to have a work commissioned by the South 
German Radio, Stuttgart, and first performed at the Schwetzingen Festival, 
his predecessors being Werner Egk and Gerhard Wimberger. This perform- 
ance (in German translation) was staged with artists from the Munich Opera, and 
produced by the composer, who handled the singers firmly and consistently but 
betrayed certain limitations in the ensemble scenes. Helmut Jiirgens designed the 
sets with a youthful ornamentation dating in style from 1910. In general, the 
production fell between reality and stylization. 


Heinrich Bender, whose conducting kept the balance between stage and 
orchestra, is a precise but not excessively sensitive musician. The outstanding 
performances were those of Eva-Maria Rogner, who, as Hilda, showed herself 
an accomplished actress and singer through a multitude of changing nuances, 
and Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, who gave an exceptionally artistic portrayal of 
Mittenhofer, with his complex psychological mixture of the genuine and the 
false. Karl Christian Kohn as the doctor was vocally his equal, and the role 
of Toni introduced a young singer, Friedrich Lenz, gifted with a beautiful 
lyric tenor voice. Lilian Benningsen was a convincing Carolina; Ing:borg 
Bremert’s lovely-sounding Elisabeth was little more than a type. 


The premieére in the little rococo theatre with its gold Ionic scrolls att: acted 
an elegant audience of many different nationalities in spite of pouring rain. 
It was received with friendly but unenthusiastic applause which even a ‘imid 
whistle could not intensify. Henze and Auden took their bow with the _rtists 
and Fischer-Dieskau was given an ovation. H. H. STUCKENSCH} 





* We understand that this scene will be omitted at Glyndebourne, and tha 
will be several other cuts — Editor. 
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A Discussion on 
Opera and the Musical 


‘The nusical,’ wrote ALEXANDER FARIS in our May issue, ‘is answering a popular 
dem: id which was once satisfied by opera.’ He maintained not only that 
oper. goers and opera critics should pay attention to ‘the thorough craftsman- 
ship nd dramatic seriousness of the musical at its best’, but that modern opera 
com »sers who have failed to find an adequate public should be learning from 
the u »-to-date technique and theatrical directness of the musical. 

)’2 publish below seven reactions to this article from widely different stand- 
point. BERNARD KEEFFE is Controller of Opera Planning, Royal Opera House, 
Covet Garden. LENNOX BERKELEY composed the satirical comic opera, ‘A 
Dinncr Engagement’. ROSE HILL, formerly of Glyndebourne, Sadler’s Wells 
and the English Opera Group (she created the part of Lucy in Britten’s version 
of ‘Ihe Beggar’s Opera’), played the title-role in Wolf Mankowitz’s recent 
musical, ‘Belle’. PETER GELLHORN is Glyndebourne’s Chorus-master, and is also 
conducting this season’s ‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’. J. ROGER BAKER writes 
as a keen member of the opera-going public. Finally, the views of two critics 
— ARTHUR JACOBS, our Assistant Editor, and ROBERT SABIN, Editor of ‘Musical 
America’ magazine. 


BERNARD KEEFFE Art v. Commercial Package 


There seems to be considerable confusion of thought in Alexander 
Faris’s article, in which he draws conclusions from somewhat doubtful 
premises. In the first place he seems not to be aware that opera is at the 
moment enjoying one of the most successful periods in its history. All 
over the world from Tokyo to Tallinn there seems to be an insatiable 
demand for the products of opera houses — institutions which, says 
Mr Faris, ‘tend to be museums for the presentation of the classics’. But 
is not an appreciation of works of art of all periods and styles a mark of 
an unusual sensibility? The desperate seeking after novelty that he 
mentions would seem to be more characteristic of a child than of a 
mature adult. 

He mentions the past, and compares the success of Rigoletto with the 
miserable reception given to new works now. Let me quote from a notice 
of the first performance in London, 1853: ‘Amongst the solos we cannot 
find one melody possessing true beauty or originality . . . the harmonies 
are frequently far-fetched and at times completely inadmissible; the 
choral voicings are generally deficient in clearness and resonance, and 
the instrumentation confused and unimaginative.’ And can we really call 
the story of Rigoletto topical for the audience of 1853? 

It seems to me that the true contrast between the modern opera and 
the modern musical is between an art-form which (in common with most 
others at the moment) suffers from a failure in communication, and a 
commercial product that is packaged and sold to the public with all the 
technicues of modern marketing. It is significant that when opera enjoys 
the rare privilege of TV advertising, it is an immediate success. 

I ca ‘not agree that the musical is becoming ‘serious’. It seems to me 
to be 1 lecting the current vogue for ‘eggheadedness’. To use their own 
jargon, Art is now an OK word with the ad-men, and the right way to 
sell is '> give the public what it thinks it is getting, not what it wants. 
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Hence the success of the Modern Jazz Quartet, poetry and jazz reci 1ls, 
beat novels and counterpoint (self-advertised) in a musical. After all 
counterpoint was not unknown in the past equivalents of the musical -| 
seem to remember a madrigal in one quite successful piece that is li 

to last longer than Oklahoma! 

The musical cannot be ignored as theatrical entertainment, an 
would be foolish to deny the impact of West Side Story, but I attri 
that more to the genius of Jerome Robbins than to the invention of 
composer, and Robbins was not unknown in other fields. In the er 
comes down to the simple fact that in this business the only thing 
counts is inventive genius, be it of Gershwin, Britten or Strauss (Rich: 
and Johann). 


LENNOX BERKELEY Where Opera Fails 


I agree with almost every word that Alexander Faris says, but it seems 
to me that the failure of contemporary opera to attract an audience is 
only one manifestation of the wide gulf that separates the present-day 
composer from the public. The need for melody is much greater in the 
theatre than in concert music, and if the musical provides it and opera 
does not, then the public which formerly patronized opera will turn to 
the musical instead. The composer’s problem is that it is extremely 
difficult to combine melody that will be recognizable as such with an 
idiom. that he feels valid today. It is largely because Britten has been 
able to do this that his operas have been so successful. 

I am sure, too, that Mr Faris is right in saying that the composer 


should get in touch with the modern theatre, and collaborate to a greater 
degree with those whose business it is to see that things actually come 
off on the stage. 


ROSE HILL Why Stoop to Conquer? 


‘The world of the musical theatre today is split down the middle, 
laments Alexander Faris. To which I am tempted to reply: ‘So what?’ 

The division is a real one, a division of taste which cannot normally 
be bridged. Just as, in the ordinary theatre, the football crowds and 
coach parties who go to Whitefall farces do not patronize Harold Pinter, 
so those who flock to the musical would be out of their depth at the 
opera — any opera. It is not just that modern operas, specifically, are 
difficult. Would even Madama Butterfly fill a West End theatre nightly? 
If Mr Faris really thinks that those who were propelled by Monitor to 
see Oedipus Rex at Sadler’s Wells were ‘the public that had been ‘ured 
away by the composers of Broadway’, he is deceiving himself. 

I myself feel clearly, as a performer, the distinction between the pera 
and the musical. When I first came to Sadler’s Wells I was, I reme: 1ber, 
criticized by the management for ensuring first of all that the bac! row 
of the gallery could hear the words, and not caring enough abo: the 
musical line. That is, of course, nearer the correct priority in the m: «ical, 
and applies particularly to intimate revue, in which I have been spc ially 
concerned. 

In general the musical is performed by a cast not of musicia .. It 
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Rose Hill in the Constance Shacklock with Jean Bayless 
title role of ‘Belle’ in ‘The Sound of Music’ 


takes many of these performers a week to learn as much as I could 
easily do on a Sunday afternoon, and I often wish I could be allowed to 
miss the first week of rehearsals altogether! Ensembles and _ finale- 
numbers are generally taught by rote, which I find frustrating. Con- 
versely, I must admit that the standard of acting and speech in opera 
seems to me very poor indeed — naturally so, since rarely in an opera 
house is there anyone to advise a cast (especially a change of cast) 
authoritatively on the subject. What a gap there was, in Merrie England 
at Sadler’s Wells, between Anna Pollak, Denis Dowling and the rest! 

There is no need for opera-composers to stoop to conquer. Benjamin 
Britten writes very well for Benjamin Britten: his operas are performed 
all over the world, and doubtless he is doing very nicely, thank you. 
But his is not the world of the butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker, 
but the world of those with advanced musical tastes — and it would be 
wrong to pretend anything else. There can, of course, be an occasional 
work somewhere between the highbrow and the lowbrow —I enjoy 
operetta myself as both performer and listener — but, in general, to 
deplore the gap between opera and the musical is unrealistic. 

I wish, however, that music critics — those of OPERA included — would 
come and comment on the musicals, so that whatever is of musical value 
would not slip by because the drama critics miss it. (Was it because the 
drama critics failed to give full credit to the music of Leonard Bernstein's 
Candie that it had such a disgracefully short London run?) I felt that 
my own brief parody of opera in Belle was perhaps fully relished only 
by Ph lip Hope-Wallace among those who regularly cover the West End 
theatre. On the other hand, it is useless to deny that, with the general 
public. the drama critics carry much more weight and confer much more 
kudos han the music critics do. 
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PETER GELLHORN. The Composer, the Decisive Per: on 


The status of opera, which is somewhat different in every cour try, 
depends on historic development, or the absence of it. In Europe’s r ost 
opera-minded countries the habit is over 300 years old, fostered by pri ices 
and other patrons, and fed by the works of great composers. In Eng and 
public taste has seldom been whole-heartedly for opera, and I think + is 
only recently that it seems to be moving that way. Despite fina: cial 
obstacles, opera has begun to capture the public interest. mainly, I think, 
because English composers of the necessary stature have created impor ‘ant 
works. I do not think it matters whether the libretto deals with a fairy 
tale or with a social problem ; what matters is that the piece should ea 
good piece. As far as opera is concerned, the composer has, in the case 
of any successful work, always been the decisive person, even with regard 
to the shape of the libretto ; the nature of the work demands that, and it 
cannot be described as a tyranny any more than can Schubert’s function 
in the Winterreise. I agree with Mr Faris that it is wrong to use an 
opera house only to perform old masterpieces, although even this is a 
slightly more lively occupation than to maintain a museum. I also believe 
that only by encouraging new compositions can we hope for an operatic 
future. What I doubt is whether opera as an art form can gain by giving 
up its characteristics, or that the musical needs to incorporate operatic 
devices. It is not a question of anybody feeling ‘refined’; of course it is 
foolish to feel superior to a piece as well written and as brilliantly per- 
formed as West Side Story, and I cannot imagine any lover of the theatre 
doing so, least of all a lover of opera. On the other, hand the musical, 
for which the theatrical situation in England has always been ready, 
despite its contemporary differences from previous entertainments of a 
similar kind, is happily free from the problems which beset operatic 
composition, and should remain so, to our delight and .excitement, rather 
than try to ‘make us think’ too hard. I doubt whether to mix two 
different conventions would benefit either form of art; in a way Gilbert 
and Sullivan did, and while creating undoubted masterpieces in their 
unique way, also made many people feel that serious opera is ‘silly’, or 
confirmed them in that attitude. 


Having witnessed the development of opera in this country during the 
last twenty-five years, I cannot feel as pessimistic as Mr Faris about its 
future, and would even express the belief that by the time we are all dead 
the situation may be quite tolerable. Meanwhile I would suggest that 
both opera and the musical will make the theatre all the richer by 
remaining different, even if occasionally they borrow each other’s devices. 


J. ROGER BAKER Entertainment Without Homework 


Mr Faris is quite right, and his points have needed an airing ‘n an 
authoritative journal for some time. People rush to musicals s mply 
because they know that they are going to be entertained in a irect, 
theatrical manner. If a poor show comes along, well . . . they ;0 to 
Flower Drum Song hoping to see another Oklahoma! Did anyone rush 
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Midsummer Night's Dream noping for another Gloriana? That is 
r, perhaps; I admire Britten’s work as much as anyone. But the 
is that one should not have to do what D.S.-T. calls ‘homework’ 
e going to the theatre. 


4; Noel Coward pointed out somewhere else, anyone writing for the 
re must first of all entertain. Every great opera-composer was able 
tertain, and then to back this enduring quality with all the matchless 
rces of style, intelligence and musical integrity. Does anyone really 
the worse of Mozart because ‘Non pid andrai’ and ‘Voi che sapete’ 

are «ssentially ‘pop’ tunes? 

Musicals vary in quality. Some are insults — but trivial insults as 
compared with the intellectual insults of many modern operas I could 
think of. It is relevant to point out that the landmarks among them — 
Oklehoma!, Pal Joey, West Side Story and Candide — are just as worthy 
of your magazine’s serious critical attention as, say, Land of Smiles or 
Oh, Rosalinda! The failure of Candide in London happened, I feel sure, 
because it attracted the wrong kind of audience. Patrons who perhaps 
expected something like South Pacific were disappointed. Your critics 
could do something towards guiding your more ‘refined’ readers towards 
the musical. And eventually the audience that was uncomfortable with 
Candide might find that Carmen, Peter Grimes and Aida are splendidly 
entertaining. 7 

If modern opera is to survive, the gulf between the two audiences for 
the: musical theatre must be bridged somehow. Maybe Mr Faris would 
not like Gloriana at Drury Lane, but I should like Benjamin Britten to 
write a musical to an intelligent book. Surely it is now possible for a 
composer such as he, with a positively Verdian fund of melody at his 
fingertips, to capture the vast popular audience without sacrificing one 
atom of his artistic integrity? In my own home, my records of West Side 
and Candide sit quite happily alongside // Trovatore and Medea. 


ARTHUR JACOBS Friendly Coexistence 


The house. lights are dimmed for the show to begin, but there is no 
sound from the orchestra pit. Instead, bells ring. The voices of nuns 
(now revealed as the curtain rises) chant in plainsong. A single bell rings, 
prompting the nuns to kneel and cross themselves. Then the nuns sing a 
hymn in tonal harmony, unaccompanied. 


All this could be, without a note or an action altered, the start of a 
modern opera. (Perhaps a man on the run is about to dash in, as in 
Tosca or The Consul?) But this is in fact the start of the new Rodgers 
and Hammerstein musical, The Sound of Music, at the Palace Theatre. 
Many of its situations are those which could be given operatic treatment: 
there is a Lesson Scene (when Jean Bayless, as the young heroine, 
charm'ogly teaches Captain von Trapp’s seven children their doh-ray-me), 
a self-::vealing solo, the expected love-duet, and so forth. 


In ‘1e way it gives opportunities for music, the show much resembles 
opera. But not in the way the opportunities are taken. The music, with 
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its constant reference to the tonal and formal conventions of the song hit, 
is not the kind that seems to stretch a composer's powers to full exten: on. 
Ensemble is almost entirely avoided. The singers either are of very lin ted 
vocal accomplishment or find their accomplishments only partially 1 sed. 
If opera is an art based on the expressive possibilities of the singing v: ice, 
then The Sound of Music shows clearly enough why the musical is b. sic- 
ally non-operatic, why opera-goers will not find operatic satisfaction 1 it, 
and why Alexander Faris has to resort to vagueness in claiming that overa 
and the musical ‘should interact and meet’. 


On the other hand, let me say that I enjoyed The Sound of Music 
thoroughly, for what it is (and thought that the severer dramatic critics, 
led by Harold Hobson and T. C. Worsley, damned its sentimentality 
overmuch). It is a show that relies on music — there is, surprisingly, 
hardly a moment of dancing, no male chorus, and a ‘straight’ female 
chorus exclusively of nuns— and that music is well done. But what is 
its kind of music? Curiously, not basically anything native to Broadway, 
but an idiom descending from Friml, Stolz (White Horse Inn) and Ivor 
Novello. Olive Gilbert, who not only had considerable operatic experi- 
ence but played in every Ivor Novello musical, doubtless felt at home. 
Constance Shacklock as an abbess (and an abbess singing Rodgers and 
Hammerstein is no odder to me than an abbess singing Puccini) sounded 
in less attractive voice than often at Covent Garden. 


The other London musical that opened in the month of Mr Faris’s 
article was the short-lived Belle (Strand Theatre). Wolf Mankowitz based it 
on the splendid idea of combining an evocation of the old music-hall with 
the contemporary Crippen murder case. But the idea is feebly realized 
in Monty Norman’s lyrics and music. He has only to imitate a genuine 
music-hall tune (as his ‘Meet me at the Strand’ suggests ‘Let’s all go down 
the Strand’ and ‘Fall in and follow me’) to emphasize how much better 
the old originals are. There was one and only one good young singer in 
the cast: Nicolette Roeg. Rose Hill’s part as Crippen’s victim enabled her 
to toss in a few snatches of parodied opera (including a bit of ‘One Fine 
Day’, strictly an anachronism!) in a rather obvious style. The musical 
paucity of the British, as compared to the American, musical show has 
long been unfortunately obvious. 


How, then, can opera and the musical ‘interact and meet’? I wish 
that the musicals would more often borrow our opera-singers to improve 
their own musical standards — and also to improve opera-singers’ acting 
and speech! I wish opera might borrow from the musical some of its 
adroitness in stage techniques and its directness of theatrical appeal. | 
wish that a strong ‘borderline’ audience could be built up, ready to ‘ake 
a success of musicals inclining to opera (like Candide) and operas th: are 
almost musicals (like Die Dreigroschenoper). And the building-up o! such 
an audience requires that music critics do not confine their theatre-  oing 
to opera. But the idea that the musical can substantially aid the s: ious 
opera-composer in his hunt for an idiom and an audience seems tor ¢ an 
illusion ; more’s the pity. 





ROE ‘RT SABIN No Surrender 


W 1 much that Alexander Faris wrote I can agree wholeheartedly. 
But fundamental thesis — that the two forms, opera and the musical, 
shou. interact and meet — is extremely dangerous and has led many a 
comr ser to disaster. Nothing could be more foreign to the true nature 
of th musical than the attempts of composers to ‘go operatic’. The Most 
Hap; Fella is full of such ambitious numbers, which are neither fish nor 
flesh And opera composers who flirt with the musical usually get into 
comr rable hot water. Witness Douglas Moore’s The Ballad of Baby Doe 
and | obert Ward’s He Who Gets Slapped, two American operas which 
both |ump suddenly into a light, popular idiom out of keeping with the 
surrounding material. 

It is not strictly true that opera is serious and the musical is not. 
Many operas are frothy— witness Rossini and Poulenc—and many 
musicals are tragic — witness Lost in the Stars and West Side Story. But 
what is true, and will probably remain true, is that the composer of 
opera approaches his theme with a far greater and more demanding 
musical technique than the composer of musicals, and that his aesthetic 
purpose is different. Opera can essay any subject — poetic or realistic, 
tragic or comic—and find an appropriate and adequate musical ex- 
pression. It may ask nothing or everything of the listener. The musical 
(though fantastically versatile and adaptable in its modern forms) is still 
fundamentally entertainment. It almost always founders when it attempts 
genuine tragedy on its own terms. Its audience (as opposed to the opera 
audience) resents too much seriousness, too much musical subtlety or 
elaboration — in fact too much pure music. 


Can you imagine Tristan und Isolde as a musical? Or Pelléas et 
Mélisande? Even Camelot, by Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe, 
at present crushingly successful in New York and due for presentation in 
London soon, staggers under a heavy and moralistic book that makes the 
songs seem skimpy and inadequate. Do you remember the horrible things 
that happened to Aida and Carmen when they were adapted as musicals? 
Or the appalling mess that Roland Petit used for his ballet, Carmen — 
with its cheap music-hall orchestration and violation of common sense 
as well as style? Even the mighty George Gershwin lost much of his 
freshness and immediacy when he went ‘serious’ in his Porgy and Bess 
and later orchestral scores. Wonderful as Porgy and Bess is, it was not 
nearly so accurate or touching a portrait of American Negro life and 
song as the original play was. And it is less brilliant and characteristic 
as a ‘show’ than the superb earlier Gershwin musicals. Gershwin would 
probab!y have spoiled himself if he had lived longer. 

Now it is true that opera has ceased to be a popular entertainment, 
despite ‘he efforts of Menotti, Poulenc, and a few others to bridge the 
gap. Bit my argument is that opera must find its own way back to the 
larger ; iblic. Merely imitating or blending with the musical — which is 
a sepa: te form, a separate idiom and with a separate public — would 
merely astardize and corrupt opera. 

Ther is a tendency today among the more conservative and middle- 
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of-the-road operatic composers to be realistic and to appeal to the lc -ger 
public. In the United States, for example, Norman Dello Joio, Ca lisle 
Floyd, Gian-Carlo Menotti, Lukas Foss, Samuel Barber, Lee H_ iby, 
Marvin David Levy, Douglas Moore, and many more composers ave 
written operas which might be said to be designed for popular taste. 

The trouble is that music (like the other arts) is in a violent stat2 of 
upheaval and transition. The intellectuals are on the whole ‘far out’ 
today. But in the days of serialism and electronics let us not lose aith 
in the main stream of music. Let us not give the modern opera composer 
a stern choice between post-Freudian neurosis or inhumanity in a ‘far- 
out’ style and mere surrender to Broadway. 

Musicals are marvellous (when they are good) but they are not operas. 
And opera can regain its popularity, once composers have learned the 
lessons of contemporary confusion and chaos. And in the meantime we 
can remind ourselves that any century that can boast of the operas we 
have by men like Hindemith, Strauss, Schoenberg, Berg, Shostakovich, 
Prokofiev, Britten, Stravinsky and Poulenc, should not despair — even if 
they are not as popular as Puccini! 


EDITORIAL POSTSCRIPT 


In future, OPERA (like its contemporary, Musical America) will keep a 
weather-eye on the musicals and will report periodically on such shows, 
performances and trends as may be of particular interest to readers. 
Believing that serious music criticism has a duty to pick out the best from 
the worst in these shows, we also believe that our pages are one of the 
places where this duty should be carried out. 


Coming Events at Home 


Orpington. The Kentish Opera Group’s annual season at the Civic Hall opens 
on July 22 with a production of Rossini’s The Italian Girl in Algiers in a new 
English version by Robert Keys, who will also conduct. The part of Isabella 
will be sung by Sally Langford, and the producer will be Dennis Maunder. 
Further performances will be on July 26 and 28. The first performances in 
England of Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah will be given on July 27 and 29. with 
Mary Wells in the title-role. Audrey Langford will conduct and Ande Anderson 
produce. 

London. The Revival Opera Company Trust has been formed to ‘ensure the 
continuity and expansion of the work done by the Revival Opera Company to 
revive many well-known operas which have not been seen in this country for 
a number of decades and thereby to increase the variety of opera available to 
the public’. Productions planned for 1961-2 are Dinorah, Linda di Chamounix, 
Verdi’s | Masnadieri (The Robbers), La Fille du Régiment, Mireille and 
Mignon. Full details of membership, etc., can be obtained from the Secretary. 
Revival Opera Trust, 6 Dawpool Road, London N.W.2. 

London. ‘Rostrum’, which was originally conceived in 1957 to give pe form- 
ances of new operas at Sadler’s Wells on Monday evenings, but which ‘iad to 
abandon this scheme owing to the Sadler’s Wells crisis at that time, ann unces 
the first performance at Sadler’s Wells of a new one-act opera by F chard 
Rodney Bennet, The Ledge, in the week beginning September 11. The pera, 
specially commissioned by Rostrum, will be given in a programme whi 1 will 
also include Stravinsky’s Le Renard. The cast will include Dorothy ! orow, 
John Cameron and Gerald English; conductor, Alexander Gibson; pr: iucer, 
William Kotcheff; designer, Timothy O’Brien. 
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Act 3 of ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’ at La Scala, Milan 
WORLD REPORTS 


Sutherland and Britten at Milan 
CLAUDIO SARTORI 


Not only has Joan Sutherland appeared at La Scala for the first time, 
but we have also had here the first production in Italy (and in Italian) 
of Benjamin Britten’s A Midsummer Night's Dream on April 21. It was 
given in the second version, scored for a normal-sized orchestra. [ must 
say at once that it was probably not a good idea of Britten’s to adapt 
for a large orchestra and a large theatre an opera intended for the little 
theatre at Aldeburgh and an orchestra of twenty-six instruments. It is 
clear that the essence of this elegant score is extremely delicate and 
refined: it is a little jewel that needs to be kept in a casket. To look at 
it under a magnifying glass may perhaps facilitate appreciation of the 
details. but the work as a whole then loses its particular flavour. There 
remain, of course, the substantial formal merits of the work and the 
composer’s courage in writing, in these days, an opera that is entirely 
sung a'.d absolutely tonal. Of this the public, even if not enthusiastic, 
appreci:ted and expressed its approval. But the opera’s cool reception is 
to be a ‘ributed to the fact that the vast spaces of La Scala are unsuitable 
tosuch .n airy fantasy. 

Nor vere the chances of success helped by the sophisticated sets of 
Fabrizi Clerici, which, in combination with the beautiful but difficult 
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Joan Sutherland as Lucia, Ettore Bastianini as Enrico 


costumes, rather weighed the production down. Nino Sanzogno was a 
most careful conductor and did not allow a single note or accent of the 
beautiful score to be lost. The singers dedicated themselves in the most 
admirable way, achieving exemplary results — especially Irene Companez 
(a mezzo-soprano Oberon, instead of a counter-tenor or, as at Hamburg, 
a tenor), Margherita Roberti (Titania), Disma De Cecco (Hippolyta), 
Alvinio Misciano, Antonio Boyer, Gabriella Tucci, Biancamaria Casoni 
and Vladimiro Ganzarolli (Bottom), not to mention the acrobat Ferruccio 
Soleri (Puck). The producer was Luigi Squarzina. 

As to Joan Sutherland, it is true that an appearance at La Scala was 
once supposed to set an official seal on an artist’s excellence. But Miss 
Sutherland arrived only after having won recognition international!y and 
at other Iialian theatres. All that the Milanese had to do was to make 
her acquaintance at last and join in the general chorus of praise, their 
only complaint being their lateness in doing so. The event showe: once 
again that not only in the matter of repertory, but also in its selection of 
artists, La Scala is no longer in the vanguard. 

Joan Sutherland’s choice of Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermo: was 
easy to understand. She sings this opera with positively sta: zering 
assurance. With her, it returns to its proper artistic climate: tl! » pfo- 
tagonist, perfectly sure of herself and of the score, has no n ed of 
personal interpretations that may even misrepresent the characte The 
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publ rediscovered a great opera, written for a great singer, and serenely 

iated Miss Sutherland’s splendid vocal quality and perfect tech- 

Joy spread over the whole theatre, galvanizing the other singers to 

pate in that feast of song which is the supreme aim of early 

t enth-century opera. But it is harder to understand why the theatre 

» with a production of Lucia that had already served its purpose, 

been mounted for another artist to whose personal interpretation 

; better suited. Miss Sutherland’s view of the role, as already 

{ oned, was completely traditional and not so intensely dramatic as 

‘oduction seemed to suggest. But fortunately it is not necessary to 

ick on external aids to enjoy her singing. The public understood 

perfectly and accorded the singer a unanimous and prolonged triumph 

as La Scala has not witnessed for a long time. In support, the other 

vied with each other in excellence — beginning with the conductor, 

Antonino Votto, authoritarian and truly Donizettian as never before, 

and continuing with Gianni Raimondi (Edgar), Ettore Bastianini (Henry) 
and Giuseppe Modesti (Bide-the-Bent), who all sang with conviction. 


During the month there have been other revivals here. At La Scala, 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni conducted once more, as he did in 1956, Saint-Saéns’s 
Samson et Dalila, and reproduced the earlier production’s expressive vigour 
and its honest and faithful interpretation of the score. The same Delilah, 
Giulietta Simionato, was again admired for her impeccable dramatic style and 
her incisive vocal assurance. The Samson was Mario Del Monaco, who was 
admired above all for his always ringing voice and for the generous prodigality 
with which he used his vocal resources. Gian Giacomoguelfi (the High 


Giulietta Simionato as Delilah Mario Del Monaco as Samson 








Priest) was equally assured, and Nicola Zaccaria, Agostino Fe rin, 
Rinaldo Pelizzoni, Piero De Palma and Leonardo Monreale were also exce ent, 

The other revival was Parsifal, conducted by André Cluytens and su: : ip 
German by last year’s cast—Sandor Konya (Parsifal), Rita Gorr (Kun :ry), 
Boris Christoff (Gurnemanz) and Gustav Neidlinger (Amfortas). Again it won 
success on account not only of the finesse and unity of Cluytens’s interr -eta- 
tion and the vigorous and clear singing, but also of Nicola Benois’s effe -tive 
sets and Frank De Quell’s sober production. 

At the Piccola Scala, Cosi fan tutte was revived in the production of < few 
years ago (sets by Eugene Berman, production by Giinther Roth), but with 
some changes in the interpreters. Now that Guido Cantelli is no longer with 
us, the direction was entrusted to Nino Sanzogno, who handled the deiicate 
score with a truly velvety touch and, I would say, with religious respec for 
Mozartian style and tradition. Lisa Della Casa (in the role formerly sung by 
Elizabeth Schwarzkopf) was a most delicate and accomplished Fiordiligi, and 
Teresa Berganza used her flexible voice with distinction as Dorabella (sung in 
the previous production by Nan Merriman). The rest of the cast was as before: 
Graziella Sciutti (an extremely vivacious and malicious Despina), Rolando 
Panerai, Luigi Alva and Franco Calabrese. It is impossible to single out any- 
one from this convincing, homogeneous and highly enjoyable production. 


Genoa. The season at the TEATRO CARLO FELICE, which opened as previously 
reported with Un Ballo in Maschera, continued with Siegfried, sung in German 
by Lyane Synek, Ruth Siewert, Else Muhi, Sebastian Feiersinger, Tomislav 
Neralic, Alois Pernerstorfer and Hans Friedrich Meyer (conductor, Hans 
Bliimer), and J Puritani with Joan Sutherland, Maria Minetto, Nicola Filacuridi, 
Giuseppe Taddei, and Giuseppe Modesti (conductor, Nicola Rescigno). There 
followed Manon Lescaut, in which Renata Tebaldi made one of her rare 
Italian appearances, with Gastone Limarilli, Marco Stecchi, Giorgio Tadeo, 
Gino Cald, and Angelo Mercuriali (conductor, Franco Capuana), and Fausi 
with Mirella Freni, Laura Zannini, Vittoria Palombini, Franco Ghitti, Mario 
Zanasi, and Nikolai Giaurov (conductor, Francesco Molinari-Pradelli). 


AMERICA Rare Operas Staged 


New York. In March the AMATO COMPANY staged Verdi’s Aroldo at Town Hall, 
a work which had been performed in New York only once before, in 1863. 
I attended seven performances at the Metropolitan this season, and in spite of 
some fine individual singing, none of them seemed held together by anything 
more sturdy than the prompter’s book, and none could compare with this 
Aroldo. Although produced on a shoestring, it was stirringly sung, staged with 
great beauty and imagination, and vigorously conducted by Anthony Amato. 
The work itself was a revelation, and seems to me at least of the stature of 
Ernani and Luisa Miller. George Shirley, a young American heroic tenor, gave 
a brilliant performance in the title-role. ELLIOTT STEIN 


New York. The courageous little group calling itself Actors’ Opera, which 
produced Handel’s Ezio and Weber’s Euryanthe in previous seasons, recently 
gave a praiseworthy production of Lo Speziale by Haydn, staged in English as 
The Apothecary. Goldoni’s libretto was translated by Naomi Ornest. This is, 
apparently, the first time that the opera has been given in the United States 
in the three-act version. The version is based on the Henle edition (195%), but 
even this edition shows some music missing from Act 3. So Kurt Saffir, who 
conducted with his usual authority, himself composed some recitatives in the 
style of the period. Additionally, Haydn’s own Orlando Paladino furni hed a 
duet for the two lovers, and a soprano aria was transposed for be ‘tone. 
Maurice Stern, Antonio Di Rienzo, Naomi Ornest and Sophia _ teffan 
delineated the beautiful melodies with voices easily adequate to their « lotted 
tasks and gave a much too small an audience a great deal of pl : 
Miss Steffan, in particular, looked and sang delightfully in a ma! 
anticipating Cherubino. The producer, Maurice Edwards, deserves 


mention, as does Louise Guthman for her sets and lighting. 
FRANK FREUDEN ° 
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New York. An extraordinarily delight- 
ful production of Cosi fan tutte, bub- 
bling with élan, was given in the 
English version of Ruth and Thomas 
Martin by the Manhattan School of 
Music. John Brownlee produced, and 
also sang a charming Don Alfonso. 
He was, of course, completely at home 
as both producer and performer. He 
had sung the role in the pre-war and 
1949 productions at Glyndebourne 
and, in 1951, at the Metropolitan 
where he also produced subsequent 
performances. 


Johanna Meier as Fiordiligi and 

Marilyn Turner as Dorabella were 

both outstanding: they have lovely 

voices whose youthful freshness fitted 

their parts very well. Stanley Kolk 

and Nolan Van Way performed as 

Ferrando and Guglielmo with great 

verve and intelligence. Outstanding 

was the Despina of Angelica Lozada. 

One of the finalists in the Metropoli- 

John Brownlee with Robert Lotten, tan auditions this year, Miss Lozada 

technical director, examines the is an experienced actress and used her 

‘Multi-screen’ projection system knowledge to good advantage. Emer- 

son Buckley conducted a _ spirited 

orchestra. All principals are members of the Professional Repertoire Training 

Programme of the school, the only such department in any private music 

school in this country. The department’s work is designed to overcome the 

lack of opportunity here for young singers to acquire a knowledge of the 
repertory and to perform under professional conditions. 


For the first time in New York, the Nagy ‘Multi-Screen’ projection system 
was used as scenery, and proved very effective. It uses translucent fibre-glass 
panels with interlocking aluminium frames. Each panel has a corresponding 
twin-unit projector, throwing the scene on the panel from the back. The 
projectors are placed from three to six feet behind the panels. In 1958 a 
performance of Le Comte Ory at Tanglewood used the same system, but it 
has been much improved since. It was developed by Dr Elemer Nagy, a 
teacher at the Hartt College of Music, Hartford, Conn. 

FRANK FREUDENTHAL 


New York. Hunter College recently gave the first New York performance of 
Jan Meyerowitz’s biblical opera, Esther, with Carol Baynard as Esther and 
George Shirley (who joins the Metropolitan next season) as Mordecai. The 
conductor was William Tarrasch, the producer Rose Landver. 


Boston. The fifteenth season of the NEW ENGLAND OPERA THEATRE was an 
auspicious occasion. Boris Goldovsky produced three operas, the first of 
which. Don Giovanni, toured almost three-score American cities. The produc- 
tion’s chief strengths were Ronald Holgate’s Don, Spiro Malas’s Leporello and 
lemer Nagy’s fibreglass scenic shell and multi-projection stage. Carmen 
resented in the original version, with spoken dialogue, and including 

| musical sections not found in conventional performances. The most 
musical change was in Carmen’s death scene which gained consider- 
dramatic conviction. Restoration of the spoken dialogue also revealed 

comic qualities in the characters of Dancairo and Remendado. Two 
alternated: Joan Wall, whose voice was brilliant and smooth 

ut its entire range, but who was hardly commanding enough; Débria 

Brown, vho dramatically forceful and rich-voiced. George Shirley was slow in 
warmir up as Don José, but by the Flower Song he was winning bravos. 
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Sherrill Milnes’ Escamillo was undistinguished. The others of the cast met, 
and often exceeded, the demands of their roles. Brilliant orchestral pla ‘ng, 
a clear English translation (by Goldovsky and Sarah Caldwell), anc the 
restored original version amplified the beauty of this opera to a height I ave 
not previously known. 

A production of Le Jongleur de Notre Dame depends on the availa)vility 
of a singer-actor-juggler-dancer, and Tommy Rall satisfied all requirements in 
the company’s production of Massenet’s ‘miracle in three acts’. Mr all's 
voice was full and he conveyed the simple religious faith of John the Ju2gler 
in all his actions. He is an accomplished dancer and juggler, and in the finale 
of Act 3, certainly one of the most moving and heart-warming scenes in all 
operatic literature, he gave a splendid display of acrobatics before the Statue 
of Our Lady. Also deserving of praise is Spiro Malas who, as Boniface the 
cook at the monastery, told the Story of the Flower in a rich, powerful voice 
with masterly, subtle phrasing. WILLIAM ALLIN STORRER 


Cleveland. The Jewish Community Centre Opera Workshop recently staged a 
triple bill which included Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona and the first perform. 
ance in America of Karel Salomon’s miniature opera David and Goliath 


Santa Barbara. The University of California here staged Britten’s The Turn of 
the Screw as part of a University festival of contemporary music at the end 
of April. 


AUSTRIA Orff—Some Grim Hours 


Vienna. The STATE OPERA has been unlucky with several new productions. The 
first failure was with Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, which (for reasons known to 
the management and no one else) was followed by Stravinsky's L’Histoire du 
Soldat. For reasons known not even to the management, Paul Hager produced 
Dido as a pseudo-baroque commedia dell’arte, with many cute gimmicks and 
complete lack of style, and Charlotte Flemming designed suitably ugly 


costumes that were not brightened up by Stefan Hlawa’s set. The less said 
about this regrettable blunder the better. Guenther Wich conducted with 
authority, and the cast was first-rate: Irmgard Seefried singing beautifully as 
Dido, Anneliese Rothenberger as Belinda, Waldemar Kmentt as Aeneas, and 
in smaller parts Grace Hoffman, Dagmar Hermann, Anny Felbermayer, 
Lawrence Dutoit. Some day somebody will perhaps produce this great work in 
the big house where it belongs, and not in the Redoutensaal. The State 
Opera has not done well by Purcell. It has done slightly better by Stravinsky. 
whose work Hans Georg Schafer conducted. The best performance was given 
by Boy Gobert, the narrator. 

A few days later Orff’s Oedipus der Ty:ann had its first performance here. 
I had some early doubts when I locked through the programme, which con- 
tained a rhapsodic essay on Carl Orff, ‘the rejuvenator of the musical theatre 

. which despite Wozzeck has remained stuck in its final phase’. Notwith- 
standing this announcement, I regret to report that Mr Orff has been unable 
to make the musical theatre come unstuck—though he is credited with such 
superhuman efforts as ‘the gesture as medium of magic charm’ and ‘the effect 
of the work of art springing out of inexpressible sources’. That may sound 
like great wisdom to some Orff-stuck German-speaking readers, but to others 
it may just be silly dialectics in a vacuum, and a plea for a lost cause. Orff 
claims that he is ‘not interested in a musical but in an intellectual discussion’. 
Whether this discussion should take place on the operatic stage is doubt’ ul. 

Twenty years ago we all admired Orfl’s rhythmic virtuosity in C.mina 
Burana. Here was an original talent, a gifted technician. More—a c -ative 
composer. There are effects rather than ideas in Oedipus der Tyrann. After 
a while one becomes uncomfortably aware of a lack of inspiration «id an 
abundance of mannerisms. Rhythmic themes are repeated ad nausea’ and 
the self-consciousness of this cerebral effort becomes obvious. I found yself 
in turn mildly interested, slightly irritated and hopelessly bored: The bc edom 
became almost three-dimensional and settled down over the audience ‘ke a 
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Irmgard Seefried as Dido at the Redoutensaal, Vienna 


thick patch of very bad London fog. At that point the composer chose to 
continue his intellectual discussion by way of repeated shock-treatments. The 
effect, however, was ludicrous, and the sound-effects—noise-effects would be 
more correct—were merely interesting technically. There are no strings in the 
orchestra, but four pianos, woodwind, brass, and lots of percussion instru- 
ments. They delight in whipping, cutting, screaming, blaring agitato effects. 


The great antique tragedy of Sophocles, beautifully recreated by Hélderlin, 
becomes a vehicle for this shock-treatment. Compared with the great inner 
beauty and musical tension of, say, Berg’s Wozzeck or Schoenberg’s Moses und 
Aron, Orff’s effort is second-rate, without the slightest relation to either 
emotion or art, a self-conscious tour de force with insufficient means. Orff 
himself claims that this is no opera. Few people will claim it is music. Person- 
ally, | feel there is more modern music in any 140 bars of a late Beethoven 
string quartet than in the 140 minutes of Orff’s Oedipus der Tyrann. Orfi’s 
disciples delight in making fun of Richard Strauss, but Strauss gave us an 
idea of a successful, artistic, musical shock-treatment in his Elektra, which will 
be played long after Orff’s effort is mercifully forgotten. It is a mystery that 
the theatre’s management should mount this work, which will hardly survive 
through the subscription performances, when the repertory contains no work 
by Britten, Janacek, Krenek, Prokofiev or Schoenberg. 

There was nothing second-rate about the performance, however. Rennert’s 
production was masterly. The way in which he guides his chorus groups, 
creates movements despite the composer’s vague intentions, makes everything 
seem to move effortlessly—this shows the fine hand of the master. Caspar 
Neher’s set was beautifully sombre and the costumes were well done, except 
the ore worn by the Other Messenger who looked like a refugee from the 
crew of the Flying Dutchman. Heinrich Hollreiser, always an expert in 
Orffiana, conducted with precision and devotion. The male chorus was 
magni ‘cently rehearsed by Richard Rossmayex. 

ard Stolze gave a great performance in the title-role; he sang, spoke 
ed with equal virtuosity, and made the best out of his monstrous, 
lly demanding part. One wished that the admirable Stolze had spent 
h vocal force on a better cause. The other members of the tortured 
le were Christel Goltz, Rudolf Knoll, Karl Bliihm, Helmet Krebs, 
- Haenel, our old friend Ludwig Weber (welcome back to the stage), 
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Walter Berry and Ludwig Welter; 1 have mentioned them in order of ap ear. 
ance. All of them did their very best, which indeed was much. 

The house was not sold out, which happens rarely in Vienna. The Vier ese 
audience, which suffers from the débacles of the not-so-distant pzst, + hen 
great works of Berg, Schoenberg and Webern were booed here—oh, yes, nly 
a few years ago—decided to avoid another reproach and applauded me -:kly, 
to be on the safe side. A few brave men and women, who had conve iient 
seats, walked out during the performance. A poor lady in front of me fai ited, 
as the blinded Oedipus, covered with blood, appeared screaming. The re it of 
us survived, but I cannot remember any other evening at the State Opera \hen 
two hours lasted so terribly long. JOSEPH WECHSBEG 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA Capek Novel into Opera 


Brno. The Bride of Messina was one of Fibich’s attempts to revive classical 
tragedy with music based on the principles of Richard Wagner. Though he 
was not too successful in this, the opera’s heroic, noble impact is a constant 
source of surprise. The famous Funeral March, for instance, is a piece of 
great music. Frantisek Jilek conducted; the production was by Milos Wasser- 
bauer. Jarmila Palivcova, Kveta Belanova, Jaroslav Ulrych and René Tucek 
sang the main roles. The chorus, to which a great deal of the music has been 
given, sang masked from a static position at the back of the stage in the 
manner of classical drama. 

No wonder that in our atomic age Karel Capek’s novel Krakatit (the name 
of a new atomic or hydrogen explosive substance) has attracted not only film 
producers, but even opera composers. The eminent Czech writer, who died 
in 1938, clearly anticipated some of the conflicts of those who work with the 
tremendous new forces which could bring to mankind complete disaster or a 
new era of energy and prosperity. Krakatit is Jiri Berkovec’s first opera. This 
young composer created his libretto out of the chief scenes of the novel, which 
he simply linked together. But the story of the engineer Prokop, the inventor 
of Krakatit, who is not willing to sell it to a powerful organization for war 
purposes, loses much of its intrinsic drama on the stage, as well as something 
of the humanistic content which one admired in the book. 

Worse still, Berkovec has been unable to write adequate music for the plot. 
The music was mostly dull and impersonal without any attempt at deeper 
realization of the characters, who need firm. delineation all the more 
because they have only an episodic life on the stage. We wished that even a 
part of the high explosive quality of Krakatit could have been transferred to 
the score! The sets, which are very important in this opera, were by Tomek, 
who showed us a very strange mixture of styles in the eleven different scenes, 
and did not evoke the proper atmosphere. This was a great handicap to the 
producer, Milos Wasserbauer, who anyhow did not have any very striking 
ideas. Frantisek Jilek conducted very respectably, and the gifted young bari- 
tone René Tucek tackled with a great deal of success the difficulties of the 
single large role of Prokop. In a few months’ time we shall have the oppor- 
tunity of judging another opera on the same subject — Krakatit by Vaclav 
Kaslik, which is to be staged in Ostrava. 


Ceske Budejovice. After many years we again had the pleasure of seeing and 
hearing Isa Krejci’s turbulent opera-buffa, Uproar in Ephesus, with a |ibretto 
by Josef Bachtik based on Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors. We were once 
more delighted by the sparkling score, which is one of the best among “zech 
contemporary operas. Emil Krepelka was in the pit and Inge Svando. : was 
responsible for the production. 


Olomouc. The performance of The Brothers Karamazov by Otakar Je 2miis 
(b. 1892) was a complete triumph for the brilliant young chief con uctor 
Zdenek Kosler, who has succeeded in raising the general level of the co pany 
to an unusually high standard for this theatre. He was well aided ‘-y the 
producer, E. Vok4lek, and by V. Eremids as Mitya, J. Rudolfova as Gru: \enka 
and K. Petr as Karamazov. 

PAVEL ECKS “IN 
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FR‘ NCE Berlin’s Schoenberg 


Pari' The fifth season of the Thédtre des Nations was inaugurated on April 7 
by t! : Berlin City Opera’s production of Moses und Aaron. One of Schoen- 
berg central statements in his unfinished masterpiece — that action degrades 
thou: 1t—- was unfortunately all too well exemplified by the treatment his 
work received. The opera relentlessly concerns the conflict between the two 
brot! rs, their meaning as abstractions, and their different relations to God; 
. serious mishandling of either role is enough to disjoint the entire 
.ous edifice. Moses points to the unperceived, inconceivable idea of God 
rit, Aaron is spokesman of image, flesh, the politician’s satisfying the 
s demands for proof and pretty pictures. Moses’s role, written to be 
ned, contrasts with the fluent ornate singing of Aaron, a tenor part 
: ning many lovely arioso passages. 
though Josef Greindl was a sturdy Moses, Helmut Melchert as Aaron 
icapable of any seductiveness. Furthermore, his jejune, unpleasant tone 
disastrously wrong for the part, and the clash of personalities went 
ined, trivialized—two doddering old rabbis splitting hairs for three 
Michael Raffaelli’s sets made use of a series of wiggly, ugly, nerve- 
ng calligraphic projections. The staging was a succession of omissions 
mistakes. Aaron’s marvel-working scene was a botch; none of the 
ite and significant instructions for Moses’s and Aaron's arrival in Scene 3 
were even attempted; the orgy of the golden calf (which contains some of the 
most exciting music ever written) was confused and silly. The text here calls 
for ‘as much nakedness as stage customs will allow’, but Berlin allowed a 
coven of green-faced robots in long winter underwear, some of whom did 
entrechats and capers while others lay down and polished the floor with their 
tummies. 

Hermann Scherchen’s conducting was erratic, under-sensuous; the over- 
whelming orchestral volume which the work calls for was often lacking. 
Choruses were superb. This production would be less of a calamity if there 
were others current with which it might be compared; but people may limp 
away from this thinking they have heard Schoenberg’s Moses und Aron. 
They have not, but fortunately they can avail themselves of the excellent 
recording under Hans Rosbaud, in which Helmut Krebs sings a gorgeous Aaron. 

The Berliners also brought four short works from their Opera Studio — 
Humphrey Searle’s Diary of a Madman, Hindemith’s Hin und Zuriick, Boris 
Blacher’s Abstract Opera Number 1, and Satie’s Socrate. Nothing earth- 
shaking here, but the Blacher proved amusing enough, up to a point, and 
certainly did not merit the booing it received. 

At the opEra, ballets and concerts were given from February 2 until the 
end of March because the chorus was on strike. Since then there have been 
no new productions as yet, but in April Nicolai Gedda sang Faust here for the 
first time (in Italian) and Hans Beirer appeared in Otello. As part of a lively 
programme of André Jolivet’s work the OPERA-COMIQUE is giving Dolores or 
Le Miracle de la Femme Laide, an unpretentious one-act espagnolade treating 
of the vexations undergone by a simpleton when his wish is granted and his 
ugly wife becomes a beauty. The young soprano Jacqueline Silvy is very 
pretty as the ugly woman. The event of the season at the Opéra-Comique is 
Georges Van Parys’s opéra-ballet-bouffe entitled La Belle de Paris. The plot 
is a caricature of every turn-of-the-century piece written in the last sixty years. 
In Paris, 1900, Parisiana, a young seamstress, loves a poor lad, Gustave, 
thoug: Maman intends her for rich old Monsieur XXX. After a good deal 
of fancy living with her rich lover, she is reunited with Gustave (who has been 
disguised as a Negro page-boy) at Maxim’s. Louis Ducreux’s libretto is 
naughty and amusing, and Van Parys proves to be a composer of great wit 
and charm. There are delightful interventions by a quintet which. comments 
on the action and gives advice to the heroine—the best being a very 
Hande an fugue, set to ‘C’est un scandale’, sung from a balloon hovering 
over tl > stage. Claude Bessy is a lovely Parisiana, and André Mallabrera sings 
Gusta: :. The art nouveau sets by André Gruau are stunning and suggestive 
—espe cially the drop curtain, a huge femme fatale seen as a red dragonfly. 

. ELLIOTT STEIN 
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GERMANY New Lysistrata Op-ra 


Dresden. The world premiére of Paul Kont’s new opera Lysistrate was ¢ ven 
by the LANDESOPER in Dresden-Radebeul. Kont, forty-one, is a member o: the 
younger Viennese group of composers, a pupil of Hans Swarowsky and 
Josef Krips and also of Josef Polnauer, who in turn was a pupil of Sch en. 
berg. But Kont is no devotee of the twelve-note system; in fact he bel. ngs 
to no school whatsoever. He is a master, but not the slave, of the mo lem 
technique. The score contains an astonishing variety of musical forms, irom 
the old Doric and Lydian modes to the complex orchestration of Berg and 
Orff, and sometimes one hears slight hints of Stravinsky and Milhaud; but 
basically Kont always remains himself. He shows definite originality in 
handling his orchestra, which is dominated by the woodwind (four bassoons 
and one double-bassoon!) and the brass. This is, after all, a comic opera. 
Moreover, the 2,300-year-old comedy of Aristophanes about the wily women 
of Athens and Sparta who refused themselves to their men until they stopped 
fighting is still as witty and topical as it was originally. 

Kont has written his own libretto, using the excellent German translation of 
Aristophanes by Ludwig Seeger. Somewhat as Alban Berg did in Wozzeck, 
Kont shortened the original and made it more dramatic, but the result is that 
his libretto is more a sequence of scenes than a real opera. The dialogue is 
still as pointed and full of innuendo, but the clement of contrast is missing 
which the best comic operas must have to be effective, the contrast between 
the comic and the lyrical elements. Falstaif needed the young lovers (no one 
knew this better than the old, wise Vefdi) and Baron Ochs needed the 
Marschallin. There is no love story in Kont’s book (there is none in Aristo- 
phanes) and very little chance for lyrical expanse. There are only a few 
moments when one hears the strings, a few solos by the cellos and violas. 
One is glad to hear some melodious stretches and then there are moments 
when the singers have to speak, with or without orchestra. Kont is at his best 
when he operates with large Greek choruses. There is an interesting prelude 


Kont's ‘Lysistrate’ at Dresden. Ingeborg Kallmann in the title-role 
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to tt » last act which ends with a wild bacchanal. 

1e difficulties of the production were enormous. The excellent orchestra 
und - Klaus Tennstedt had more than thirty rehearsals and the singers had 
rehe rsed for more than three months. All this sounds a little like Felsenstein, 
and 1 point of fact it is. (Felsenstein was very interested in the work and for 
som time wanted to produce it.) The opera was commissioned by the East 
Ger ian Ministry of Culture. The theatre’s Intendant, Rudi Kostka, was for 
seve . years an assistant to Felsenstein in Berlin. Like the Master he believes 
in } erktreue, exactness and the outstanding importance of the ensemble, or, 
as t' cy say in East Germany, of the collective. In the small theatre the set 
desi: ner (Rudolf Herrmann) and producer (Dieter Bulter-Marell) were visibly 
resti.ined, and the acoustics were often very bad during the speech-song of 
the -hoir leaders. The choruses were excellent and well disciplined, and 
Inge org Kollmann (Lysistrata), Lenelies Héhle, Gerda Hannemann, Eleanore 
Reir.ers, Werner Schraps, Manfred Henischel, Frits Muss, Gunter Dressler, 
Geri Thieman were an excellent ensemble. The surprisingly alert audience 
laughed at the right moments, enjoyed itself hugely in spite of some 
dissonances, and at the end cheered the composer. JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


Augsburg. The 10th German Mozart Festival at Augsburg opened on May 
27 with a new production of Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail with Edith Gabry 
(Constanze), Lotte Schidle (Blonde), Anton Dermota (Belmonte), Gerhard 
Unger (Pedrillo), Fritz Linke (Osmin). Istvan Kertész conducted and Karl 
Bauer produced. 


Cassel. The new production of Die Walkiire was conducted by Paul Schmitz 
and produced by Hans Hartleb, with Gerda Lammers (Briinnhilde), Annemarie 
Leber (Sieglinde), Carin Carlsson (Fricka), Kurt Schiiffler (Siegmund), Egmont 
Koch (Wotan) and Frederick Dalberg (Hunding). 


Frankfurt. Two new productions here are particularly worthy of mention: 
firstly, Simone Boccanegra, produced by Hans Hartleb with sets by Hein 
Heckroth, and conducted by Wolfgang Rennert. The designs were fashioned 
after Italian Renaissance painting—gold trellis-work on a gold background 
—but unfortunately with the disadvantage that the singers always seemed to 
be separated from the audience by a grille (the people’s rebellion was staged 
in silhouette). Moreover, Rennert, who has been seriously overworked this 
season, did not do justice to all the beauties of this splendid score. Of the 
soloists, Giinther Morbach as Fiesco and Leonard Delany as Paolo showed 
good vocal technique and powerful voices, without achieving the stature 
necessary for these more-than-life-size characters. 

Leonardo Wolovsky as Boccanegra, on the other hand, fulfilled the highest 
expectations: following on Boris Godunov and his very mature Wotan, this is 
his third really great achievement in Frankfurt this year. He is now at the 
zenith of his powers, lacks nothing as a singer or as an actor, and is one of 
the strongest personalities of the younger generation of German opera singers. 
Danila Mastilovic as Amelia sang powerfully, if perhaps too maturely for 
such a young character, and in the Slav manner produced too open a tone in 
the top register. Arturo Sergi as Gabriele sang with too much restraint. 

The last new production but one, Salome, conducted by Georg Solti, was a 
happier occasion. Solti has developed into a first-rate Strauss conductor, and 
found himself in real sympathy with this score, which in his hands retained 
the transparency of chamber music without losing any of its volume, bril- 
liance, or glowing power, and to which he brought an uninhibited capacity to 

its dramatic force and to present it in all its magnificence. On the stage, 
ich Hein Heckroth had set with the great elegance and taste which the 
lemands, Rudolf Hartmann’s production was careful and mature, ful- 

ill the requirements of the opera without any superfluous additions. 
ja Kouba was well cast in the title-role; she has intelligence, musicality 
lramatic temperament, and gave to this character everything it demands. 
could just overcome a certain Slav sharpness of tone, she could have a 
uture. Wolovsky sang a magnificenf John the Baptist, Gerald McKee 
excellent Herod—a worthy successor to Patzak and Max Lorenz— 
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and Grace Hoffman was a no less excellent Herodias. The Narraboth w 
David Thaw, who was overtaxed, musically and vocally, by this part, 
would do better to return to the enchanting Spieloper tenor roles he sa 
Munich, if he does not want to ruin his voice. Even the various grou 
characters—the Jews, the soldiers and the Nazarenes—were outstand | 
well sung. The great success of this production was well justified, and s 
to emphasize what a loss Solti will be to Frankfurt. RALF STEY | 


Kaiserslautern. The first performance of Bernard Krol’s first opera, Pulci 
took place here on January 24. The conductor was Carl Gorvin 

the producer Helmuth Kuhl. The work is based on the commedia dell ; 
and is designated ‘a comedy for music’. But a comic libretto should 
with it pace and wit, and the creation and resolution of the situations in C 
Hotzel’s beok do not entirely justify the length of the opera. With th 
alterations that I understand are to be carried out, however, it will become 
more compact, and well worth putting on the stage. 

Though the artistic demands are fairly high, the piece does not require 
resources beyond the capacity of the average German provincial opera-house. 
It is musically rewarding: if the style is not immediately identifiable, it does 
provide singable music. Althcugh Krol was a pupil of Schoenberg, he remains 
an admirer and not a disciple. There is much lively ensemble, with a definite 
transatlantic flavour, and some lyrical passages of real beauty. The score is 
a model of clarity. The demands on the players are not extravagant. Krol is 
a member of the Berlin State Opera orchestra and knows how to write for his 
instruments. He has been wise enough to keep the orchestra down to strings, 
double woodwind and brass, and two percussion players. The English horn 
and bass clarinet are used throughout. 

The opera has thirteen soloists, chorus and a small ballet. Apart from 
Truffaldino (a heroic tenor, Captain of the Police) and Pulcinella (baritone, a 
champion of justice and protector of young lovers), who both have rather 
exacting parts, the music is unproblematic for both singers and audience. The 
opera is divided into two acts and takes place in, and in front of, Pantalone’s 
café, in a small town on the Swiss-Italian border. It deals with the problems 
confronting the local policeman in his task of keeping smuggling under control. 
and in trying to protect his fiancée, Pantalone’s niece, from the attentions of 
three somewhat suspicious strangers. Pulcinella plays the ever-watchful 
sentinel, who is not above throwing a spanner in the works. Thanks to him, 
the lovers are united, the criminals are caged, the cumbersome amorous 
advances of Truffaldino are thwarted, and truth, love and justice win the day. 

JOHN BELL - 
Leipzig. Recent new productions have included Haydn’s La Vera Costanza 
(given in German as List und Liebe) and Cosi fan tutte. 


Wiesbaden. Verdi’s Don Carlos has been newly produced here by Walter 
Pohl, conducted by Ludwig Kaufmann, with sets by Theo Déring. Although 
one had not dared hope to see the Fontainebleau act, always regrettably 
omitted here, one was disappointed to find that once again, in accordance 
with the usual German habit, the important figure of Charles V was not 
given proper prominence. German producers of this opera are always thinking 
about their Schiller instead of keeping to Verdi’s conception, based on the 
contrast between the ‘world’ on the one hand, with its glitter and its power 
politics, and on the other the monastic life of self-denial and prayer. 

The opera begins with Charles V’s self-accusation and his exhortations to 
his grandson, and ends with him drawing Carlos away from the world. In 
between, the struggle for power and love is portrayed in bright colours, with 
all possible brilliance and force. Anyone who stages the whole work in the 
monastery set, without showing the garden of Aranjuez or the king’s chan ber, 
and lets Carlos end by killing himself, has missed Verdi’s whole purpose So 
it was in Wiesbaden. Why, in the name of 2'l crowning nonsense, ‘ing 
Philip must be made to sit behind a grille, heaven alone knows. May \v : be 
spared such facile symbolism. 

On the musical side the performance was distinguished by loudness ar by 
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lack :f that subtlety which, above all, this work calls for. Of the singers, 
Gerd Nienstedt’s King Philip was particularly noteworthy; he sang admirably 
and ¢ ve a sincere characterization, though he has not yet the full maturity 
neede for this role. The Queen (Hannelore Backrass) was a sketch of nobility. 
Geor; Paskuda (Carlos) is developing a more and more artificial and unlovely 
vocal ‘echnique, only exceeded by the artificiality of his acting, which con- 
sisted »f ballet-dancing postures. Gerhard Misske was a noble Rodrigo, Ewald 
Béhm r an impressive Grand Inquisitor, and Eva von Tamassy a winning 
Eboli. Lieselotte Rebmann, who recently sang an excellent Gilda here, was 
partic ‘larly lovely as the Voice from Heaven. One left the performance with 
mixec feelings. RALF STEYER 


HOLLAND Success and Failure 


Amsterdam. L’Elisir d’Amore was last given in Amsterdam by an Italian 
comp«ny in 1934, when Tito Schipa sang Nemorino. Now the DUTCH NATIONAL 
opeRA has produced it for the first time. Frans Boerlage staged it in Jane 
Austen style, which suited it surprisingly well. His production was full of 
successful touches, such as putting among the soldiers a vivandiére who, one 
felt, was also Belcore’s girl-friend when nothing better happened to be avail- 
able. Adina was not a peasant rather better educated than the rest, but quite 
the lady of the manor, orphaned at an early age and chaperoned by an aunt. 

Adina was brilliantly sung and charmingly played by young Wilma 
Driessen, who made her début here a month before as Leila in Les Pécheurs 
de Perles. She proved herself to be a clever comedienne, with dramatic touches 
that were surprisingly moving, such as her indecision during Nemorino’s 
‘Adina, credimi’. Her small true soprano !eggiero carries extremely well and 
has a lightness and sparkle that is becoming increasingly rare in these days 
when heavy voices seem to be in fashion for light roles. We always hear that 
Pasta and Grisi were dramatic sopranos because they sang Norma. But there 
is as good a case for calling them light sopranos because they sang Norina, 
Adina, Amina and Elvira. (After all these are four roles against one, and I 
would rather have a lightweight Norma, as assuredly Jenny Lind must have 
been, than a heavyweight Adina or Norina!) 

Ettore Babini found in Nemorino the part of his life, Paolo Gorin was a 
capable Belcore, and the Mexican Elfego Esparza (from Bremen) a traditional 
buffo Dulcamara. At a later performance the young Dutch bass, Peter van der 
Bilt, presented a totally different type of Dulcamara, more along the lines of 
Italo Tajo, and in my opinion more effective. Unfortunately Arrigo Guarnieri 
conducted the work without a shred of charm, in a relentless, quick tempo, 
depriving it of all tenderness and romanticism. Moreover his cuts were shock- 
ingly extensive, so that the last scene hardly hung together. The final duet 
was interrupted by the premature entrance of Belcore just at the point when 
Adina has to sing the climactic phrase of the whole work. 


As a result of the formidable expense showered on Simone Boccanegra, 
the projected Rosenkavalier had to be shelved. Instead we were given Ravel’s 
L'Heure Espagnole, coupled with Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex, both of which 
were last heard here about ten years ago. By sheer coincidence it happened 
to be the fiftieth anniversary of the premiére of L’Heure Espagnole, so this 
choice at least was plausible. Moreover, it was nicely produced by Wolf- 
Dieter Ludwig, though somewhat over-carefully conducted by Johannes den 
Hertor, and boasted a strong cast with Cora Canne-Meijer as quite the best 
Concecién of my experience, Frans Vroons in his old part of Gonzalve (which 
he sarz before the war), Arnold van Mill as Don Inigo Gomez, Jos Borelli as 
Ramir: and Chris Reumer as Torquemada (better than the alternative singer 
in the part). Unfortunately the performance at The Hague was marred by 
anoth:- mezzo-soprano with neither the voice nor the personality for a 
Conce :i6n, really a lyric soprano part. 

Th Oedipus Rex, however, was a rank.scandal. It was given in the pro- 
ductio’ of Johan de Meester, which Brussels had to endure last season. There 
were 10rmous, immovable statues for the three leading parts and huge, 
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cumbersome, muffling masks for the others; the speaker became a loudspe: <er, 
and the chorus was frozen on the stage as huge sculptures with mouths « »en 
so wide as to set the whole audience yawning. And this coupled with the 
slack and colourless conducting of Den Hertog! At The Hague there was 
hardly any applause at the end for anyonc to acknowledge. 


LEO RIEME\S 


MONACO Gerda Lammers as Isoide 


Monte Carlo. Of the two productions of Tristan und Isolde given on the 
Céte d’Azur this season, I preferred the recent Monte Carlo version with 
Gerda Lammers and Sebastian Feiersinger to that at Nice last March with 
Martha Médl and Wolfgang Windgassen. Orchestra and minor roles were also 
better at Monte Carlo, though the staging at Nice was the more imaginative 
and modern in conception. 

Gerda Lammers, singing Isolde for the first time outside Cassel, brought to 
the role all that tragic intensity which makes her Elektra so outstanding. Her 
voice, surmounting the big climaxes without hint of strain, was at the- same 
time suffused with the ethereal ecstasy of a being literally bewitched by the 
image of love. A sombre, massive figure, Sebastian Feiersinger, whose voice 
has a baritonal quality, was a statuesque Tristan. There were moments in the 
first act when he allowed himself to be drowned by the orchestra. But he 
gathered confidence and strength in the secofd act, and towards the end of 
the love-duet threw off some of the reserve which had made one begin to 
wonder whether this was not a rather wooden knight. 

Ira Malaniuk’s Brangaene was a great improvement on her Princess 
Marina. The throatiness of her high notes was not so noticeable and her 
movements were more natural. Gottlob Frick was in splendid voice, but his 
costume and make-up were strangely unregal, while Alfons Herwig overdid 
the rough-and-ready facet of Kurwenal. PATRICK TURNBULL 


SWEDEN Bergman Produces ‘ The Rake’ 


Stockholm. Was it Stravinsky whom the King and Queen of Sweden and a 
sold-out house applauded when The Rake’s Progress. was presented for the 
first time in Stockholm on April 22, or was it Ingmar Bergman who pro- 
duced? Probably both, although only Bergman was there to receive the 
unusual ovation. This production has been equalled here only by Fritz 
Busch’s Cosi fan tutte in 1940 and Issay Dobrowen’s Khovanshchina in 1941. 
Bergman had insisted on an unusual number of rehearsals, and Michael Gielen 
had obviously worked similarly with the orchestra. The result was a degree 
of perfection that will always be rare in opera — distressingly rare, for finan- 
cial reasons, of course. The effervescent power of inspiration had permeated 
everybody, and all gave their best. 

The stage was extended over the orchestra pit, with footlights resembling 
those of the 18th century, and conveyed the idea of a road. On this road 
appeared light scenery in pastel-grey colours, inspired by Hogarth’s engravings, 
which was dropped and carried on to the stage in the baroque manner. 
Berger Bergling showed great taste and ingenuity in his sets and Kerstin 
Hedeby excelled in her beautiful and sometimes gorgeous costumes. Baba the 
Turk was fabulously gowned in magnificent silks, and Tom Rakewell matched 
her in elegance. Nick Shadow was all in black—cven down to his handker- 
chief—and the auction scene was a tableau vivant in black and white. 
(Perhaps the cinema unconsciously suggested this effect?) In the Be diam 
scene the light was filtered down on to the stage and conveyed a curiou: and 
fascinating effect of pillars. Often Bergman would let the scenery disappear 
completely from the stage and leave the actors grouped in stylized po. ‘ures 
at the very back, and then either let down a back-drop or extinguis’: the 
lights while simultaneously the next event was being set at the front ar ' the 
characters taking part in the new scene floated on to the stage. The per rm- 
ance was given with only one interval and divided into nine scenes, thus 
keeping continuity all the time. 

The singers seemed well acquainted with their parts, and the oly- 
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‘The Rake’s Progress’ at Stockholm. Above: Ingmar Bergman with members of 
the ast. Below: Margareta Hallin as Ann Trulove, Ragnar Ulfung as Tom 
Rakewell 











rhythmical music with its difficulties of pitch flowed easily. A good comma: 
of the score allowed Bergman to insist on a style of acting which, althous 
it entailed swift movements and standing with one’s back to the public, an 
the like, nevertheless kept the singers in close contact with orchestra ar 
conductor and avoided Frequent oblique glances towards the baton. Wi 
Ragnar Ulfung in the main role, Tom Rakewell dominated the stage. TI 
was another outstanding performance by this gifted actor-singer, whom \ e 
have seen during the season as a histrionically perfect Turiddu and Cani ), 
and again as an excellent Gustavus in A Masked Ball. His singing seem 
to be improving; at least the cavatina, ‘Love, too frequently betrayed’, w.s 
smoothly and pleasingly sung, and his outbursts in the graveyard scene we e 
magnificent. Margareta Hallin as Ann was a trifle too plain, but sometim:s 
sang very well, except in the cabaletta where her high notes (notably tie 
high C) lacked brilliance. Erik Saedén as Nick Shadow sang his difficvit 
music with extreme ease and most convincingly: his devil is cunning ard 
sharp-witted, though no demon. 

Kerstin Meyer as Baba was every inch the prima-donna, and held thie 
stage by her strong personality. -Unfortunately, however, her tremolo is 
nowadays so annoying as to spoil her otherwise excellent performance. It is a 
pity that this wonderful voice should be allowed to deteriorate because of 
such bad breathing and voice-production. Barbro Ericsson was a fantastic 
Mother Goose and again showed her remarkable talent for characterization. 
She does not treat her big voice very kindly, however. (The guttural sounds, 
in this role an asset, are apt to seem painful in other, more lyrical, parts.) 
Olle Sivall as Sellem excelled in quick effects. He sometimes has musical 
difficulties, but will probably soon master the intricacies of the score. Arne 
Tyrén and Erik Sundquist handled the parts of Trulove and the Keeper 
competently. A special word of praise must go to the chorus, particularly to 
the participants in the auction scene. Their good musicianship and unusually 
well-disciplined acting made this a tantalizing, diabolical satire. 

The massive work on this production forced the management to drop the 
already postponed Don Giovanni. This is indeed regrettable. Instead, an 
extra performance of The Rake’s Progress was scheduled for the Stockholm 
Festival last month. GORAN DAHLIN 


Obituary 


4 


James Melton, American tenor, on April 24, in New York, aged 57. Born in 
Moultrie, Ga., he was originally destined for the law, but studied singing and 
began his career in light entertainment and radio. In 1938 he sang Pinkerton 
at the Cincinnati Summer Or-::a, and then was heard in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St Louis and Trenton as Aliredo, Des Grieux, Wilhelm Meister, Edgardo, and 
Lionel. He joined the Metropolitan for the 1942-3 season and was chosen by 
Bruno Walter to sing Tamino and later Don Ottavio. He remained at the 
Metropolitan until the end of the 1949-50 season, made a number of films, 
and continued to appear in concerts. His last appearance was in 1960 in a 
tour of The Student Prince. 


Oskar Wiilterlin, Swiss producer, on April 5, in Hamburg, aged 65. Born at 
Basle, he was chief producer at the Frankfurt Opera in 1933-8 and thereafter 
Director of the Schauspielhaus at Zurich. At Frankfurt he staged the 
premiéres of Egk’s Die Zaubergeige and Orff’s Carmina Burana. He produced 
many operas in Berlin, Mannheim, Munich, Salzburg, etc., and was a guest 
producer at. the Burgtheater in Vienna. At the time of his death he vas 
rehearsing his new production of Pelléas et Mélisande in Hamburg. 





The August OPERA will include articles on Georg Solti by Ernst Thomas, m''sic 
critic of the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, and Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tau ‘de 
by Winton Dean, as well as the statistics for the 1960-61 Covent Garden seaso1 
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We hear that... 


i a Albanese recently sang Fedora, for the first time in her distinguished 
er, with the St Louis Opera Company. 


e Bronhill is leaving Sadler’s Wells and returning to Australia to sing the 
in the Rodgers and Hammerstein musical, The Sound of Music. She will 
away at least a year but then plans to return to Europe, spending up to 

ii > months studying languages and operatic roles she wishes to sing. 


aco Corelli has been re-engaged for the 1961-2 season at the Metropolitan, 

iv York, and will sing Maurizio (in the new production of Adriana 
yuvreur with Renata Tebaldi), Enzo, Cavaradossi and Calaf. He is study- 
Raoul in Les Huguenots. 


: Jurinac will sing Mimi and Butterfly at the Metropolitan next season. 


Ad lf Loeltgen, for many years a leading tenor of the Dresden Opera, 
cel: brated his eightieth birthday on April 8. 
Heiza Pilarezyk will sing Marie in Wozzeck in Brussels during the autumn 
anc Salome at the Metropolitan next season. 


Ruih-Margret Piitz, the Stuttgart soprano, will sing Aminta in the Covent 
Garden production of Richard Straus’s The Silent Woman in November. She 
has been engaged to sing Gilda and Violetta in Moscow. 

Felix Prohaska, first conductor of the Frankfurt Opera, has been appointed 
director of the Hanover High School for Music and Theatre in succession to 
Ernst-Lothar von Knorr. 

Amy Shuard will sing Turandot in Vienna this coming season, and Lady 
Macbeth and another role, probably Turandot, at the Teatro Célon, Buenos 
Aires, in 1962. 

Mihaly Szekely, the Hungarian bass, who recently celebrated his sixtieth birth- 
day, was awarded the Order of Merit of the Red Banner of Labour by the 
Hungarian government. 

Claire Watson will return to Covent Garden next season to sing Sieglinde and 
Donna Elvira. 

Giuseppe Zampieri has been engaged for four months during the coming 
season at the Metropolitan, New York. 


Covent Garden Plans, 1961-2 


According to present arrangements the 1961-2 opera season will include at 
least six new productions: Iphigénie en Tauride which will be first heard 
at Edinburgn and which will open the London season on September 14; Die 
Walkire with Anita Valikki, Claire Watson, Rita Gorr, Jon Vickers and Hans 
Hotter (conductor Georg Solti, producer Hotter); The Silent Woman (Strauss), 
in a new English version by Arthur Jacobs, with Ruth-Margret Piitz, Joan 
Carlyle, Kenneth Macdonald, David Ward, Joseph Ward, conductor Rudolf 
Kempe, producer Franz Josef Wild; Don Giovanni with Gré Brouwenstijn, 
Watson, Mirella Freni, Cesare Siepi, Richard Lewis, Geraint Evans, 
conductor Solti, producer Franco Zeffirelli; Die Zauberfléte, conductor 
Otto Klemperer; and King Priam (Tippett). There will be revivals of Der 
Freischiitz, conductor Kempe; Don Carlos with Brouwenstijn, Gorr, Ernst 
Kozub, John Shaw, Siepi; Un Ballo in Maschera, with Amy Shuard, Regina 
Resnik, Vickers, Ettore Bastianini, conductor Solti; Otello with Sena Jurinac, 
Vickrs and G. Evans; Troilus and Cressida; and probably La Traviata with 
Joan Sutherland. Operas heard this season, which will be repeated, include 
Fidei o with Shuard and Vickers (later Kozub) conducted not by Sir Adrian 
Boul as stated in last month’s OPERA, but by Jascha Horenstein; Falstaff with 
Tito Gobbi; Der Rosenkavalier with Kerstin Meyer as Octavian; Aida, 
Rigo: -tto, La Bohéme, Madama Butterfly, and A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Ther: is also the possibility of Tosca with Renata Tebaldi and Alcina in the 
Veni: » production with Sutherland. 
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Belcore (Enzo Sordello) presents a flower to Adina (Eugenia Ratti), while the 
frustrated Nemorino (Luigi Alva) looks on 


Summer Festivals, 1961 


As already announced, we will be publishing an extra issue of OPERA in 
mid-October devoted to the summer festivals, which will include some 
editorial features on the history and development of the Florence May 
Festival. Additional reviews of the new works by Henze, Martinu and 
Barraud, scheduled for production during the early summer, will appear 
in our regular numbers, and indeed, this issue contains H. H. Stucken- 
schmidt’s account of the premiére of Henze’s Elegy for Young Lovers 
given at Schwetzingen at the end of May. In addition we are publishing 
below some comments on the opening production of this year’s Glynde- 
bourne Festival, L’Elisir d’ Amore, so that readers will not have to wait 
until the autumn to learn our reaction to this event. A more detailed 
review will appear in the Festival issue. 
L’Elisir d’ Amore. Glyndebourne, May 24 

Donizetti returned to Glyndebourne for the first time since I‘ 
Donizetti plus Zeffirelli. Quite frankly, except for Zeffirelli’s ingeruous 
and sparkling production and Luigi Alva’s sympathetic and wining 
performance of Nemorino, this Glyndebourne production has very little 
to commend it. The singing of Eugenia Ratti, Enzo Sordello and “arlo 
Badioli is hardly more than second-rate—and sometimes rather ‘ orse. 
and the heavy-handed conducting of Carlo Felice Cillario and the >ften 
unpolished sounds produced by the Royal Philharmonic Orchest’ : are 
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inly not of international festival standard. It is all very well for 


ce 
M: Christie in his preface to this year’s Glyndebourne programme to tell 
us iat ‘we demand from our Audience as from our Artists’ and that 
‘NM liocrity leads to failure’; but are he and his advisers really satisfied 
w: . the vocal and musical standard of this year’s opening effort? In the 
pe we have been accused of being prejudiced against Glyndebourne (as 
we iave often been accused of being prejudiced for or against every other 
atic institutions at home and abroad). What we are concerned about 
standards, and we are worried because gradually and almost imper- 
ibly there has been a deterioration in vocal and musical standards at 
idebourne in recent years. Glyndebourne has an_ international 
tation ; its name should be synonymous with the best in opera, and 
opera public obviously still thinks it is, for that is why the season is 
out months before the opening performance. I would like to pose a 
iriple question. Would the series of performances of L’Elisir d’ Amore 
wiih this present cast and conductor be sold out if the box office had to 
rely on press criticism and audience reaction after the first night? I rather 
doubt it. As I said at the beginning, the production and Mr Alva’s 
Nemorino saved the night. These I will discuss at greater length in our 
Festival issue. H.D.R. 


Further Festival Details 


Munich, August 13 to September 9 

Friedenstag (Strauss), August 13, 22, September 1, Prinzregententheater. With Hildegard 
Hillebrecht, Richard Holm, Josef Metternich, Max Proebstl, Benno Kusche; conductor, 
Joseph Keilberth; producer, Rudolf Hartmann. 

Cosi fan tutte, August 14, 29, September 5, Cuvilliéstheater. With Claire Watson, Hertha 
Tépper/Lilian Benningsen, Hanny Steffek, Fritz Wunderlich/Richard Holm, Horst Giinter, 
Karl Christian Kohn/Kieth Engen; conductor, Eugen Jochum; producer, Hartmann. 

Parsifal. August 15, 26, Prinzregententheater. With Astrid Varnay/Marianne Schech, Hans 
Hopf, George London/Otto Wiener, Gottlob Frick/Hans Hotter, Albrecht Peter; conductor, 
Keilberth; producer, Heinz Arnold. 

Ariadne auf Naxos, August 16, 23, Cuvilliéstheater. With Hillebrecht, Erika Kéth, Ingeborg 
Bremert, Jess Thomas, Hans Hermann Nissen; conductor, Karl Béhm; producer, Hartmann. 

Don Giovanni, August 17, 27, September 6, Prinzregententheater. With Hillebrecht/ Annelies 
Kupper, Schech/Maud Cunitz, Anneliese Rothenberger/Kéth, London/Engen, Wunderlich/ 
Holm, Kusche/Kohn, Frick, Peter; conductor, Fritz Rieger; producer Arnold. 

Le Nozze di Figaro, August 17, 21, 24, 28, Cuvilliéstheater. With Watson/Kupper/ Ingrid 
Bjoner, Kéth/Lotte Schidle/Steffek, Bremert/Gisela Litz/Tépper, Hermann Prey/ Engen, 
Kohn, Walter Kreppel/Proebstl; conductor, Keilberth/Fritz Rieger; producer, Hartmann; 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra. 

Intermezzo (Strauss), August 18, 25, September 3, 7, Cuvilliéstheater. With Steffek, Gertrud 
Freedmann, Prey, Karl Schmitt-Walter; conductor, Keilberth; producer, Hartmann. 

Salome, August 19, 24, September 4, Prinzregententheater. With Lisa Della Casa, Ira 
Malaniuk/Benningsen, Fritz Uhl, Georg Paskuda, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau/ Metternich; 
conductor, Béhm; producer, Hartmann. 

Doktor und Apotheker (Dittersdorf), August 19, 26, Cuvilliéstheater. With Schiidle, Freed- 
mann, Gertrud Vordemfelde, Franz Klarwein, Proebstl, Georg Wieter; conductor, Heinrich 
Bender; producer, Hans Hartleb; Bamberg Symphony Orchestra. 

Die Mceistersinger, August 20, 30, September 9, Prinzregententheater. With Wilma Lipp/ 
Watson, Malaniuk/Benningsen/Tépper, Thomas/Uhl/Hopf, Friedrich Lenz/Gerhard Stolze, 
Wiener, Kurt Béhme/Hotter/Frick, Schmitt-Walter; conductor, Keilberth/Hans Knapperts- 
busch: producer, Wolf Vélker. 

Elegy {or Young Lovers (Henze), August 22, 31, Cuvilliéstheater. With Eva Maria Rogner, 
Benr \gsen, Bremert, Lenz, Kohn, Fischer-Dieskau; conductor and producer, Henze. 

La Firs Giardiniera (Mozart), August 27, 30, Cuvilliéstheater. With Ingeborg Hallstein, 
Brem +, Antonie Fahberg, Vordemfelde, Lorenz Fehenberger, Holm, Wolfgang Annheisser; 
cond: ‘or, Meinhard von Zalliner; producer, Arnold; Bamberg Symphony Orchestra. 

Arabell::, August 28, September 2, Prinzregententheater. With Della Casa, Rothenberger, 
Mala: ik, Rogner, Fischer-Dieskau, Paskuda, Uhl, Proebstl/Kohn; conductor, Keilberth; 
produ r, Hartmann. - 

(Continued on page 467) 
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RECORDS REVIEWED 


An Italo-German ‘ Barbiere’ 


Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Rossini. With Gianna D’Angelo (Rosina), Gabrie! . 
Carturan (Berta), Nicola Monti (Almaviva), Renato Capecchi (Figaro), Giorg.o 
Tadeo (Bartolo), Carlo Cava (Basilio), Giorgio Giorgetti (Fiorello) a..d 
Bavarian Radio Symphony Orchestra, an anonymous chorus, cond. Bartole’.i. 
Deutsche Grammophon LPM 18665-7; [S] SLPM 138665-7. 119s. 3d. 

Italian soloists and conductor, German orchestra, chorus (?) and techni- 
cians combine to make this a most enjoyable Barber, despite the fact that the 
cast does not contain any really ‘star’ names. This recording occupies only 
six sides as against the eight of the RCA ‘complete’ stereo performance 
(reviewed last December), and this must be an added factor to be taken into 
account when deciding which set to purchase—that, plus the fact that Gianna 
D’Angelo sings one of the most charming Rosinas one could hope for. In fact 
I have to eat my words of some time ago when I said at this time of the day I 
am no longer enamoured of soprano Rosinas, for the natural charm, delighiful 
singing and beautiful voice displayed by Miss D’Angelo, an American despite 
her name, combine to make her one of the best of present-day Rosinas. 

Nicola Monti, who was the Aimaviva on the cld HMV set with Victoria 
de Los Angeles, is so again here, and turns in a securely sung and wholly 
reliable performance. Renato Capecchi sings this kind of music extremely 
well, and offers a bland interpretation of the title-role. Neither Carlo Cava 
nor Giorgio Tadeo are outstanding as Basilio and Bartolo, but they are more 
than acceptable musically. Gabriella Carturan is an adequate Berta. The 
conducting of Bruno Bartoletti allows us to form a better idea of his gifts 
than did his recent London Rigoletto. He is not heavy-handed, and is com- 
pletely at one with his singers. The German orchestra plays extremely well, 
and the recording is first class. A beautiful libretto with German and French 
as well as English and Italian texts accompanies the set. 


Il Campanello, Donizetti. With Clara Scarangella (Serafina), Miti Truccato 
Pace (Madama Rosa), Renato Capecchi (Enrico), Sesto Bruscantini (Don 
Annibale Pistacchio), Angelo Mercuriali (Spiridione), and Orchestra and 
Chorus of Radiotelevisione Italiana, cond. Alfredo Simonetto. Cetra LPC 
50027. 39s. 9d. 

This is one of Donizetti's happiest little comedies, as those who have seen 
it on the stage will remember. Despite a soprano whose name deservedly 
seems to have vanished into oblivion, and a ten-year-old recording, this 
performance, full of spirit, gives a great deal of pleasure. Bruscantini as the 
Apothecary whose wedding night is continuously interrupted by the night-bell 
of his shop being rung by Enrico (Renato Capecchi) in a series of disguises, 
gives a really fine buffo performance. Capecchi plays Enrico in a larger-than- 
life manner. To complete one’s enjoyment an Italian-English libretto is really 
necessary. I wish Cetra would do something about this in all their releases. 


L’Elisir d’Amore, Donizetti. With Alda Noni (Adina), Bruna Rizzoli (Gianc‘‘a), 
Cesare Valletti (Nemorino), Afro Poli (Belcore), Sesto Bruscantini (Du/ca- 
mara), with orchestra and chorus of Radiotelevisione Italiana, cond. Gavaz7cni. 
Cetra OLPC 1235 1-3. 67s. 6d. 

Readers will note that the price Cetra are asking for this three-record set 
of L’Elisir d’Amore is considerably less than usual. This is one of the s: ‘ies 
that Cetra are calling their Opera Club, and records retail at 22s. 6d. each. At 
any price, however, this would be a very good L’Elisir, despite its age. N»ni, 
whom many will remember from her Cambridge Theatre and Glyndebo: “ne 
days, is a charming and vivacious Adina; Valletti a first-rate Nemor 0; 
Bruscantini a rather lightweight but extremely musical and amusing D' ° 
mara; and Poli a rather dry-voiced Belcore. Gavazzeni conducts a spar! 
performance. 


Werther, Massenet. With Pia Tassinari (Charlotte), Vittoria Neviani (Sop 
Ferruccio Tagliavini (Werther), Marcello Cortis (Albert), Giuliano Ferrein 
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Bail , Tomasso Soley (Schmidt), Pier Luigi Latinucci (Johann), with Orchestra 
of k diotelevisione Italiana, and a children’s chorus, cond. Francesco Molinari- 
Prac Ili. Cetra LPC 1245 1-3. 119s. 3d. 

| erther has still to win popularity in this country: neither Jean de Reszke 
in t! > 1890s, Beecham in the early 1900s, nor Sadler’s Wells in our day has 
beer able to do this for the opera. Nor unfortunately will this rather poor 
reco ding, in which Tagliavini is well below his best in the title-role, and 
Tas. nari (Mrs Tagliavini) not quite authentic enough as to voice and style as 
Cha ‘otte. The rest of the cast are not up to much. With a new generation of 
goo French singers emerging, and with possibly an outstanding Charlotte 
avai able in Rita Gorr, this work should be given another chance. H.D.R. 


Recital Records 


Gre ziella Sciutti. Operatic and concert arias. Bellini, ‘Eccomi in lieta vesta .. . 
Oh! quante volte, oh quante’ (J Capuletti ed i Montecchi); Donizetti, ‘Convien 
pariir’ (La Figlia del Reggimento) and ‘Quel guardo il cavaliere . . . So anch’ 
io la virti) magica’ (Don Pasquale); Mozart, ‘In uomini, in soldati’ and ‘Una 
donna a quindici anni’ (Cosi fan tutte), ‘Giunse alfin il momento . . . Deh 
vieni, non tardar’ (Le Nozze di Figaro), ‘Chi, sa, chi sa, qual sia’ (K.582), and 
‘Nehmt meiden dank’ (K.383); Rossini, ‘Una voce poco fa’ (// Barbiere di 
Siviglia). With Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, cond. Argeo Quadri. Decca 
LXT 5631; [S] SXL 2271. 39s. 9d. 

Whatever Miss Sciutti does she does extremely well, and sometimes 
irresistibly. Her Despina is well known at Glyndebourne, Aix and Salzburg, 
and for those who have experienced it on the stage the two arias included in 
this recital will be a welcome reminder of the impish Despinetta that Miss 
Sciutti portrays. If her Susanna is not quite a classic interpretation of this role, 
it is refreshingly free of Viennese gush. She sings Rosina’s fireworks with 
aplomb as if she is really enjoying herself, and the two Donizetti arias are 
sung with spirit and dash if not with perfect technique. The great surprise is 
the Bellini aria, sung by Juliet as she dresses herself for her wedding in the 
first act of Bellini’s opera. One never suspected that this delightful soubrette 
could sing with such a depth of feeling and engender an atmosphere of true 
pathos. This then is a most enjoyable recital and is recommended. 


José Soler. Operatic arias. Giordano, ‘Un di all’azzuro spazio’ (Andrea 
Chénier); Leoncavallo, ‘Recitar mentre preso dal delirio . . . Vesti la giubba’ 
(Pagliacci); Puccini, ‘Recondita armonia’ (Tosca); Verdi, ‘Ah, si, ben mio’ and 
‘Di quella pira’ (J/ Trovatore), and ‘Se quel guerrier io fossi’ (Aida). With 
Orchestra Lirica Cetra, cond. Arturo Basile. Cetra LPV 45013. 29s. 6d. 

Soler is a South American tenor who has enjoyed a career over the last ten 
or so years in the Italian provinces with a few Scala and other major opera 
house appearances. He sings loudly, has a ringing top C which he employs to 
good effect in ‘Di quella pira’, and little sense of phrasing or style. H.D.R. 


Recording News 


_ At this time of the year we are able to give our readers advance informa- 
tion about the complete operas either already recorded or about to be 
recorled for probable release next season. 

Decea should by now have completed Otello under Herbert von Karajan 
with “{ario Del Monaco, Renata Tebaldi and Ettore Bastianini. There are to 
be ty» complete operas for Joan Sutherland: Lucia di Lammermoor, with 
Renz >» Cioni, Robert Merrill, and Cesare Siepi (conductor, John Pritchard), 
and -igoletto, with Cornell MacNeil. Giulietta Simionato, Cesare Siepi, and 
prob: ly Giuseppe Di Stefano (conductor, Ferdinando Previtali). Un Ballo in 
Masc -ra, which had to be abandoned last summer, will have Carlo Bergonzi, 
Birgi. Nilsson, Simionato, MacNeil, Sylvia Stahlmann, and the Rome Opera 
chor. and orchestra (conductor, Georg Solti); and there is a possibility of 
Don  »squale, with Fernando Corena and Graziella Sciutti.. 
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RCA already has an Otello made last year with Leonie Rysanek, J in 
Vickers and Tito Gobbi (conductor, Tullio Serafin). Vickers will proba: \y 
record Aida this summer with Leontyne Price, Rita Gorr, Merrill (conduct:»r, 
Solti). Price will also record Giorgetta in J] Tabarro. RCA also announ: :d 
La Bohéme with Anna Moffo, Richard Tucker, Merrill and Giorgio Tozzi, and 
Die Walkiire with Nilsson, Gorr, Vickers and Hans Hotter (conductor, 
Karajan). 

EMI has a new Norma with Maria Callas, Christa Ludwig and Frarico 
Corelli (conductor, Serafin), and Tannhduser with Elisabeth Griimmer, 
Marianne Schech, Hans Hopf, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, and Gottlob Frick 
(conductor, Franz Konwitschny). Tosca with Floriana Cavalli, Corelli and 
Gobbi (conductor, Gabriele Santini) is a possibility. 

Deutsche Grammophon has made an agreement with La Scala, Milan, for 
a new series of recordings, which will include Don Carlos, with Antonictta 
Stella, Oralia Dominguez and Boris Christoff (conductor, Santini), and La 
Bohéme, with Virginia Zeani. Un Ballo in Maschera, with Stella, Adriana 
Lazzarini, Gianni Poggi and Bastianini (conductor, Gianandrea Gavazzeni), 
and Elektra, with Inge Borkh, Marianne Schech, Jean Madeira and Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau (conductor, Ferenc Fricsay), are awaiting release 


Book Reviews 


las, Portrait of a Prima Donna. By George Jellinek. Anthony Gibbs and 
Phillips. 30s. 

Renata Tebaldi, The Woman and the Diva. By Victor Seroff. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. $4.00 (not yet published in Great Britain). 


Die Grossen Primadonner, von der Bordoni bis zur Callas. By Kurt Honolka. 
Cotta-Verlag, Stuttgart. DM 19.80 (not yet published in Great Britain). 


Although only one of these three books, that on Callas, is so far available in 
Great Britain, I have decided to review all three, for they all deal with the 
‘prima donna’ and show that all over the world today there is an insatiable 
public waiting to devour eagerly whatever may be written about their favourite 
female singer. Indeed it is a reflection of current operatic taste and of the 
revived interest in the singer, as opposed to the music and the composer, that 
there is today this cult of the personality, and demand for books about singers. 

Jellinek’s book on Callas is a fairly exhaustive and exhausting documenta- 
tion of the soprano’s artistic and private life. It is a book culled from the files 
of newspapers and periodicals and from interviews with people in America and 
Europe with whom Callas had either sung or been in contact. But there has 
apparently been little or no contact between the author and the singer herself, 
which is a pity, for one misses the personal touch in the book. There are the 
usual inaccuracies—Covent Garden frequenters for example will be interested 
to read that Callas was to make her London début ‘during a five-performance 
tour of La Scala’ and that La Scala sent Vittorio Gui to conduct! 

There is plenty of amusement in the book, including the hair-raising story 
of how Simionato drank a deep draught of insecticide from a bottle in the 
refrigerator in the New York apartment of Callas’s parents. There is < 
interesting short chapter on how Callas prepares her roles, including < 
analysis of Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walking scene, phrase by phrase. In add 
there are nearly fifty pages of photographs, many known to readers of OPER 

There is an account of the famous Callas-Tebaldi quarrel too, wi 
differs from that related by Victor Seroff in his book on Tebaldi. U: 
Jellinek, Seroff, who is known as a writer on Russian and French compo 
had the full co-operation of his soprano for his book. Despite its bias, 
despite some acrimonious and inaccurate remarks & propos Callas, it is 
better book. Tebaldi herself has been very frank with her biographer. 
her revelations about the men in her life, including her affair with N' 
Rossi-Lemeni, help to show us what Tebaldi the woman is like. About Te! 
the artist one is less sure, for Mr Seroff is wholly uncritical about his sut 
which is a great pity, for he writes well. 
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r Honolka’s book is well planned and beautifully produced, but he tries 
to c ver too many singers in too little space. Maria Ivogiin, Maria Cebotari, 
Elis: »eth Rethberg and many others often receive no more than a couple of 
pare raphs. But the book is obviously designed for German readers, and at 
leas’ it does give them an idea that countries other than Germany produce 
wor :-while operatic artists. H.D.R. 

















Gia »mo Puccini. By Mosco Carner. Translated by Luisa Pavolini. 1 
.ggiatore (Milan), 3,500 lire. 


Mo: -o Carner’s magnificent study of Puccini, originally published in English 
in | 58, has now received the honour of being taken into the Italian series 
La ‘ultura, which chooses major works of literature, criticism, science, reli- 
gio: philosophy, psychology and reference from all countries. It has been 
excc'lently translated and elegantly bound. One regrets the loss of the illus- 
trat.ons, but there is a compensation as well as a special interest for Puccini 
stuccents; Dr Carner has now taken the opportunity of correcting a few points 
in the light of new material and of making some useful expansions. For one 
thing, all the letters are now quoted in the original Italian, which has now 
been made available. There are also about a dozen and a half points at 
which major revision and expansion have been undertaken, and it may be 
useful simply to list these here, since anyone doing serious work on Puccini 
will now need the Italian version. They are as follows: 


On Illica (pp. 121-6), Giacosa (pp. 130-3), D’Annunzio (pp. 172-5), 
Gorky and D’Annunzio (pp. 214-222), Illica and D’Annunzio (pp. 273-5). 
On Toscanini (p. 141 and p. 326). On relations between Puccini and Mahler 
(p. 234), and between Puccini and Schoenberg (p. 246, footnotes b and c). 
On Puccini’s German sympathies during the 1914-18 war—dictated, it 
would seem, by purely selfish reasons (p. 290). On Puccini’s motives for 
leaving Torre del Lago (p. 304). On Puccini himself (p. 192), his melan- 
choly (p. 241, a letter to Illica); two expansions of the psychological 
exposition (pp. 378 and 379). J.W. 

























Summer Festivals, 1961—Further Details 
Contd. from page 463 






Nice (Arénes de Cimiez), July—August 

Aida, July 13, 15, with Edith Lang, Eugen Tobin, Ernest Blanc 

Carmen, July 21, 23, with Elise Kahn, Albert Lance, Ernest Blanc 

Die Meistersinger, August 12, with Christa Ziese, Josef Traxel, Gustav Neidlinger 

Le Nozze di Figaro (at the Théatre de Valrose), August 7, 11, 14, by singers of the Vienna 
Academy 











Verona (Arena), July 22 to August 15 

Lucia di Lammermoor, July 22, 29, August 3, 8, 13, with Virginia Zeani, Gianni Raimondi, 
Mario Zanasi, Ivo Vincd; conductor, Francesco Molinari-Pradelli 

Aida, July 23, 26, August 1, 6, 10, 14, with Luisa Maragliano, Fiorenza Cossotto, Carlo 
Bergonzi, Aldo Protti, Nikolai Giaurov; conductor, Gianandrea Gavazzeni 

Carmen, July 27, 30, August 2, 5, 9, 12, 15, with Giulietta Simionato, Renata Scotto, Franco 

Corelli, Ettore Bastianini; conductor, Fabien Sevitzky 






















Festivzl of Two Worlds, Spoleto. The Artistic Director of this Festival is 
Thoms Schippers, not (as inadvertently stated in our April issue) Gian Carlo 
Menc ti, who is the festival’s Founder and President. 











Hand ‘ Opera Society in East Germany. The Handel Opera Society was 
invite to give three performances of Rinaldo in Eastern Germany during 
June, wo at the Komische Oper, Berlin, and one in Halle (Handel’s birth- 
place) as part of the special celebrations to mark the 1,000th anniversary of 
Halle .s a town. 
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The opening scene of Verdi's ‘The Battle’ as performed by the Welsh National 
Opera Company 


Opera Diary 


The Battle (Welsh National Opera Company). Sadler’s Wells, May 8 


The Welsh National Opera Company opened their brief London season 
with the modern-dress version of La Battaglia di Legnano which was 
fully discussed in these columns (January, pp. 52-54) by W.S.M. on the 
occasion of its British premiére at Cardiff. Since I find myself in com- 
plete agreement with my colleague’s adverse verdict on this well-meant 
but misguided attempt to bring Verdi up to date, the case need hardly be 
argued in full all over again. Suffice it to say that the grandiose gestures 
and unabashed heroics of the musical style were continually contradicted 
by the drab public or domestic scenes presented to our eyes; and that 
the Moodys’ translation of Cammarano’s text into modern demotic (with 
‘Bastard!’ and ‘Dirty liars!’ rashly allotted to the jealous husband) 
only increased the general air of unreality that hung over the evening. 
The cast was the same as at Cardiff, but all three of the male principals 
were in poor voice: Hervey Alan unsteady as the German commandant 
(in the original, Barbarossa), Ronald Lewis rough as the baritone husband, 
Rolando, and Ronald Dowd so unexpectedly feeble as the tenor hero, 
Arrigo, that one rather expected some kind of apology from the s'‘age 
(he often dropped into a sort of ‘rehearsal voice’). Heather Haryer’s 


Lida was far and away the best thing in a dowdy performance. 
DS.- . 


Nabucco (Welsh National Opera Company). Sadler’s Wells, May 9 


As in the previous night’s Battaglia di Legnano, the conducto: for 
Nabucco was Charles Groves, under whom the Bournemouth Symp! >ny 
Orchestra played with the security to be expected from their ng 
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assc ation. Nevertheless, he can hardly be said to have displayed much 
natu al sympathy with Verdi: his rhythms were too square, his phrasing 
too ‘iff and unyielding. And he failed to cure the resonant and enthusi- 
astic Welsh choral singers of their besetting fault, which is to sing the 
long swinging Verdi melodies (e.g., “Va pensiero’) with a series of little 
stab ing accents and with no proper join between the notes: in short, 
witt an inadequate sense of legato. 

E it Nabucco has from the first been this company’s speciality, and the 
pert rmance remained enjoyable provided one did not scrutinize too 
clos ly John Moody’s often absurd production. The singing showed some 
imp ovement on that of the previous evening. Hervey Alan and Tano 
Fer:ndinos successfully reappeared in their old parts, as Zachariah and 
Ishr::ael respectively ; but Bryan Drake was a less imposing Nebuchad- 
nezvar than his predecessor, Roderick Jones. Again, the best perform- 
ances came from the female side of the cast. Glenys Dowdle contributed 
a modest but pleasing sketch of Fenena, while Elizabeth Vaughan’s 
Abigail scored a tremendous and well-deserved hit with the audience. 
She sang with conviction, as well as with remarkable accuracy and 
agility: it is rare indeed to hear top C’s attacked dead centre without 
the smallest suggestion of ‘climb’. Her actual timbre is not at present 
very striking ; but if she could strengthen and enrich her tone she might 
well become a valuable addition to the slender ranks of British dramatic 


sopranos. 
On both these evenings the large and enthusiastic houses showed 
clearly that there is now a big London public for almost any unfamiliar 


Verdi (or, I should guess, Puccini) opera. It would no longer be rash — 
it would simply be good business— for Covent Garden to mount an 
Italian-language Nabucco, Simone Boccanegra, Trittico or Fanciulla del 
West. DS.-T. 


Falstaff. Covent Garden, May 10, 20 and 27 

‘Seven performances of Falstaff in just over a fortnight at those high 
prices!’ Several of us, including the Editor, thought this a mistake ; and 
knowing operatic history, especially British operatic history, we gloomily 
predicted poor audiences. How gratifying it is therefore to record that, 
with the exception of the Whitsun week-end, the audiences have been 
almost of a capacity order, and have displayed an-enthusiasm for Fal- 
staff as never before in London. Could it be that the production, which 
the majority of my colleagues have castigated, had something to do with 
this success? The production, plus the cast (first-rate, with perhaps one 
exception) and the wonderful musical ensemble achieved by Carlo Maria 
Giulini who, even if he does not always make the Merry Wives’ music 
spark'e as much as it should, and takes the two finales a shade too 
deliberately, gives us a musical performance second to none, with 
orche:tral playing of the very highest quality. 

Wi-ere else in the world, except at official festival performances, can 
one har a carefully prepared production of this calibre, with the cast 
remaii ing unchanged for a whole series of performances? By all means 
let us castigate Covent Garden when it fails, but we would be failing in 
our d ty if we did not also praise such efforts as this and Fidelio, and 
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commend them to opera-goers all over the world. This is not chauvini n, 
nationalism, or any other ‘ism’, but plain fact based on a wide view of 
the world’s operatic scene. 

Readers will now have gathered that I enjoyed this Falstaff. Inde 2d, 
so much did I enjoy it that I paid more than one visit to it, and rewa-d- 
ing and illuminating it was to see how the whole performance impro’ed 
between the first night and the fourth, and between the fourth and the 
seventh. It is the strength of Franco Zeffirelli’s production that each 
hearing and seeing of the work reveals no slackening of effort on the 
stage; and it is so carefully planned down to the last detail that the 
singers cannot help but broaden their interpretations and seem fresh 
and spontaneous at each performance. 

It is, I think, particularly presumptuous to suppose that only the 
English know their Shakespeare and are specially qualified to produce 
a Shakespearean opera or play: In any case Falstaff is an Italian opera 
by an Italian composer and with an Italian text. The score is a treasure- 
house of melody that never ceases to amaze; the music has a Mediter- 
ranean warmth that calls out for the full-blooded treatment it received 
at the hands of both producer and conductor; but it also has a lyrical 
tenderness, in the Fenton-Nannetta scenes and in the opening of the last 
act, which were fully revealed in these performances. Zeffirelli has 
approached this opera as it were from the last scene, indeed from the last 
number of the score, “Tutto nel mondo é burla’, and has produced the 
whole work as if it were being performed in an Elizabethan theatre. 

The two flights of stairs and the galleries were on the whole used to 
excellent advantage. Unlike most of my colleagues I thought Mistress 
Quickly’s and Falstaff’s entry in the first scene of Act 2, where both 
descend the stairs to the main room of the inn simultaneously, came off. 
The timing here, as throughout the opera, was excellent. So was the last 
scene, in which the action was remarkably clear. Perhaps one might 
cavil at the mock-ecclesiastical procession at ‘Ma savalgi l’addomine’, at 
Herne’s Oak disappearing into the flies—though quite frankly these 
things did not perturb me. Perhaps too one might have preferred the 
comedy of the laundry-basket scene to have been keyed rather lower. 
One would need twice as much space as I have at my disposal to discuss 
in full all the details of this amazing production, and there perhaps is its 
one weakness. There are too many ideas, too many things happening at 
once. Zeffirelli’s production, like his conversation, simply bubbles over 
with invention. One then may not agree with it all, but it is al! so 
stimulating that, as they say in another place, ‘the debate continues’. 

I have briefly hinted at the admirable musical ensemble achieve: by 
Giulini, at the sheer magic that the lovers’ music engendered. One also 
gratefully remembers the exquisite atmosphere at the end of the ‘irst 
scene of Act 3, where the lighting was beautiful and the women’s v: ices 
died away off-stage. The conductor also conjured great bursts of s nd 
in Ford’s Jealousy Monologue and in the energetic finale to Act 2. But 


Opposite, two scenes from Covent Garden's ‘Falstaff’. Above, I. to r.: Jose, ‘ine 

Veasey (Meg), Regina Resnik (Quickly), Mirella Freni (Nannetta), Me ella 

Angioletti (Alice) in Act 1, Scene 2. Below: Geraint Evans (Falstaff) and 
Regina Resnik (Quickly) in Act 3, Scene 1 














FALSTAFF 


Opera in three acts by Verdi; libretto by Boito after Shakespeare's The Merry Wives 
of Windsor. Producer, Franco Zeffirelli; scenery and costumes by Franco Zeffirelli; 
masquerade costumes by Peter Hall; lighting by Franco Zeffirelli and William Bundy 
First performance of new production at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
May 10, 1961. 
Sir John Falstaff 
Alice Ford ... 
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Josephine Veasey 
John Shaw 

oe Luigi Alva 
Michael Langdor 
Robert Bowman 
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Re Conductor: Carlo Maria Giulini _ | 











he also let us hear the myriad of orchestral detail that the composer has 
lavished on this score: the staccato D of the bassoon with its prefatory 
appoggiatura in the Honour Monologue, the gigantic trill that begins so 
softly in the last act monologue and grows into a mighty crescendo, the 
tingling of the triangle as if the coins in Signor Fontana’s money-bags 
were all a-jingle, and nearly all the exquisite instrumentation that 
accompanies the women’s voices in the second scene of the opera. 

Of Geraint Evans’s Falstaff no praise can be too high. He has made 
this character his own in this country, first at Glyndebourne, now at 
Covent Garden; and he has rounded out his characterization vocally 
and dramatically. At Glyndebourne it was apt to be a rich caricature, a 
larger-than-life cartoon, which fitted into Osbert Lancaster’s settings and 
Carl Ebert’s production. Now it has become a warmer and more human 
character ; one which always remained Sir John and which aroused the 
audience’s sympathy. As he sat outside the Garter Inn ruminating on 
the way the world had treated him, we hated the scheming wives; and 
later in the act we sided with the knight against his tormentors. Geraint 
Evans now fully relishes the text, and he is becoming the master of the 
dramatic pause. His voice, a trifle tired perhaps on the first night, 
improved from performance to performance, and on the last night his 
singing was little short of magnificent. It was warming to hear the 
ovations with which he was greeted by the house. 

John Shaw’s Ford was no less praiseworthy. This artist continues to 
earn our admiration by the sheer hard work he has put in to improve 
his voice, style and acting. This is surely one of the best Fords one 
could wish for. Regina Resnik’s Mistress Quickly, in this production, 
comes definitely from above stairs. Her rich, fruity voice, sense of ‘un, 
and complete command of the stage made her Quickly irresisi ble, 
especially in the scene where she recounts to Alice and Meg her encov 1ter 
with Falstaff at the Garter Inn. Mirella Freni and Luigi Alva mu: be 
the most adorable pair of young lovers this opera has ever had. [he 
soprano, young and attractive, displayed a youthful, unspoiled ind 
beautiful voice; the tenor, as always an appealing figure on the s ge, 
sang with a freshness of voice and a musicianly style that endeared 1im 
to the audience no less than to Nannetta. 
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‘Falsta’” at Covent Garden. Above: ‘Tutto nel mondo é burla’. Below: The 
Merry Wives prepare for Falstaff’s arrival, Act 2, Scene 2 





Luigi Alva as Fenton, Mirella Freni as Nannetta 


The one weakness among the principals was the Alice of Mariella 
Angioletti. On the first night she sang in a precious and mincing manner, 
as if she were trying to be the Italian equivalent of a well-known German 
soprano. Phrases were begun softly and just petered out, and one was 


left with the impression that she was just mouthing the words. At the 
second performance I heard she had improved, and by the last night she 
was singing quite well. But she was not the mischievous, scheming ring- 
leader of the plot as she should be, and her voice did not take in its stride 
the wonderful arching phrases that Verdi has given Alice to sing. Michael 
Langdon, Robert Bowman and John Lanigan were as good a Pistol, 
Bardolph and Dr Caius as one could hope for, but Josephine Veasey 
made rather less than her usual mark as Mistress Page. All in all, how- 
ever, this was a Falstaff to be reckoned with, and one of which Covent 
Garden can well be proud. H.D.R. 


May Night (Welsh National Opera Company). Sadler’s Wells, May 1! 


This was an inadequately sung, crudely produced, stiffly translated and 
ludicrously danced performance. It is a pity to have to say so, but it is 
more of a pity that such a fate should befall Rimsky-Korsakov, a com- 
poser so rarely heard in our opera houses. (How long before Covent 
Garden stages The Golden Cockerel again, and Sadler’s Wells Opera 
The Snow Maiden?) 

May Night is, admittedly, dramatically a dubious work. In ater 
operas Rimsky-Korsakov’s genius was marvellously suited by rema xing 
entirely on the plane of fantasy — either with satire added, as in The 
Golden Cockerel, or without, as in Sadko and The Tale of Tsar S« tan. 
But in May Night (the title alludes to spring revels) two acts of t oad 
village comedy are inappropriately followed by a third in which w ter- 
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nymj s not only appear, but deliver a note sent by a flesh-and-blood 
comn issar to a flesh-and-blood mayor. 

Pc 3ibly the oddity could be overcome by a cast of really beguiling 
voice —a rich, spontaneous-sounding tenor lead ; a warm mezzo-soprano 
fort > heroine; a contralto full of ripe character for the mayor’s comic 
sister n-law. These demands were far from being answered by John 
Wak ield (whose part was unhappily cut), Iona Jones, and Phyllis Ash- 
Chik. The male comedy, with Harold Blackburn as the mayor and 
Brya Drake as the village letter-writer (quite wrongly made the Town 
Cleri. in this production) went a little better. Heather Harper’s performance 
as th: queen of the water-nymphs, while pleasing, hardly compared with 
the 2 surance she displayed two nights previously in Verdi’s The Battle. 

Joan Moody’s production was the kind in which, when the hero wanted 
to see something more closely, he went further away ; and when a stone 
was ‘thrown through a hole in the wall someone complained of a broken 
window. A poorly lit set conveyed no sense of time or atmosphere ; and, 
though the male peasant dancing was passable, the dismal cavortings of 
the water-nymphs were an open invitation to laughter. 

With his wife, Mr Moody translated the opera — if ‘translated’ is the 
word for a version which retained the Russian accentuation of ‘Cossack’ 
on the last syllable and which left the words ‘Rusalka’ and ‘Slava’ (instead 
of the perfectly straightforward equivalents of ‘water-nymph’ and ‘glory’) 
in a lame English text. 

Charles Mackerras conducted. It 1s difficult te assess his share in the 
imperfections of a production which was first mounted in 1959 and in 
which he probably had little creative say. The choral singing was good. 
But one might have looked to Mr Mackerras for a happier relation 
between the orchestra pit and the stage, and for an insistence that when 
Rimsky-Korsakov stipulates that a tambourine accompaniment should be 
played on the stage, he means just that. A.J. 


Mefistofele (Welsh National Opera). Sadler’s Wells, May 12 


George Foa’s production of Boito’s first opera came to Sadler’s Weils 
in June 1957, and what A.P. wrote about it that August could be 
repeated more or less word-for-word about the revival four years later. 
If I think that Boito’s music comes closer to the spirit of Goethe, that 
may be because I am supplying some Goethe-appreciation myself; but 
the music is not a distorting reflection of what is in my mind. I enjoyed 
George Foa’s production rather less than A.P. did, finding the mortal 
chorus in heaven rather muddling, the garden set tiresomely unhorti- 
cultural (this is really the designer’s, not Mr Foa’s, fault), the vision of 
Gretchen at the scaffold too cute, the lighting sometimes too dim, and the 
scene-changes too long for the simplicity of the sets. 

Rai:und Herincx’s Mephistopheles was again the outstanding perform- 
ance, r>ther baritonal in quality, sometimes too gentle in attack, particu- 
larly ir ‘Ecco il mondo’ where as before he was placed too far upstage to 
let his -'nging be heard properly ; but it is an impressive characterization 
and a ‘ine instrument. The new Gretchen, Rae Woodland, sang out 
nicely, vith full tone and clean fioritura, but looked sophisticated for a 
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simple, lowly maiden; her straw wig did not blend with the rest of her 
(I could not help thinking of Baba’s tea-cosy). Tano Ferendinos sour ded 
Italianate, but not very exciting. The chorus sang out well, but spciled 
the Prologue in Heaven by falling below pitch. 

Although there were these holes to pick, the performance (conducted 
by Warwick Braithwaite) was enjoyable because it brought back to 
London an original and beautiful opera on one of the greatest dramatic 
subjects there is. With a touch here and there the production could win 
general acclaim, and a regular place in the repertory, for Mefistofele. 
Perhaps the fait is already accompli; at any rate the house was full. 

W.S.M. 
Aida. Covent Garden, May 14 


A Monday-night capacity audience greeted this performance with a 
fair display of enthusiasm. It was indeed a very respectable repertory 
performance, which, after a rather shaky first act and a not particularly 
exciting Triumph scene, caught fire in the Nile scene, and from then until 
the end of the opera gave us some first-rate singing and orchestral playing. 

Amy Shuard, in the title-role, displayed a newly-discovered beauty of 
voice. Her soft singing in ‘O patria mia’ and indeed throughout the third 
act and in the closing scene fell pleasantly on the ear, and her top notes 
in the ensembles and dramatic outbursts seemed to have lost the hardness 
they sometimes had in the past. Regina Resnik found little difficulty in 
exchanging the costumes and make-up of the racy Mistress Quickly for 
those of the daughter of the Pharaohs, and, if the top of the voice 
sounded a little frayed, she sang with great intensity, and again made her 
portrayal of Amneris vivid and dramatic. Arturo Sergi, who almost 
ended ‘Celeste Aida’ as Verdi wrote it, instead of bellowing the top A, 
sang nicely throughout the evening. His voice is not, however, a true 
dramatic tenor, and one missed the ringing top notes. But after some of 
the singers of Radames we have had to suffer in recent seasons, it was a 
pleasure to hear one who sang in tune and was at least musical. 

Louis Quilico’s Amonasro was excitingly sung and acted; this young 
Canadian baritone is a decided acquisition to the company. Joseph 
Rouleau and David Ward upheld the kingship and priesthood of ancient 
Egypt in a worthy manner, and Bryan Balkwill kept a tight rein on his 
orchestra and chorus. Some people found his tempos slow, but I thought 
he paced the music admirably. Much of the freshness of the performance 
was due to him. H.D.R. 


Rinaldo (Handel Opera Society). Sadler’s Wells, March 17 


Handel’s English operas (or dramatic oratorios) are music-dramas: set, 
as a rule, to decent librettos dealing with sensible plots ; rich in expressive 
choruses ; not requiring castratos ; and shaped in acts that gather impetus 
to form a satisfying dramatic whole. The form Handel invented when 
his more conventional operatic enterprises failed ; and into it he pc red 
his greatest music. It was left to the twentieth century, however, tc put 
these works, operas in all but name, on to the stage, and even 10W 
Covent Garden (except for that ill-planned Samson), Sadler’s Well: and 
Glyndebourne ignore them. 
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Jennifer Vyvyan (Armida), Helen Watts (Rinaldo), 
Peter Glossop (Argantes) Elsie Morison (Almirena) 


Handel’s Italian operas, on the other hand, are set to baroque librettos ; 
in form they are a sequence of recitative and aria, seldom broken except 
by sinfonias to accompany scenic effects of which this, from Rinaldo, is a 
fair example: ‘a black cloud descends, filled with horrible monsters which 
emit flames and smoke with great roars; and covering Armida and 
Almirena, bears them up into the air, leaving in their place two terrifying 
furies which, after having mocked Rinaldo, disappear into the ground’. 
The action of these operas is improbable to an extent which at some 
point or other generally rouses a modern audience to mirth: in Rinaldo 
the pagan king of Jerusalem and the sorceress Armida need but a few 
notes of recitative each to embrace the Christian faith. But nothing 
happens during the arias! Problems of translation, castration and décor 
arise at once. 

And yet these Italian operas are usually so brilliant and vivid in style, 
so plentifully provided with rich and strange music, often so compelling 
in the characterization of the situation and emotion of the moment, that 
it is almost impossible not to enjoy them. It is the Handel Opera Society's 
pleasant practice to offer each year one Italian and one English opera. 
This year the Italian one was Rinaldo, composed in 1711, and the first 
Handel wrote for London. It is not, like Semele, a treasure-house of 
wonderful numbers, all of them beautiful, different, and cumulative in 
effect. Nor is it as deep or affecting in its characterization as Alcina, that 
other tale of a Crusader and a Sorceress. But it does offer a variety of 
scenes that called forth beautiful, expressive and dramatic music. 

The cast was accomplished: Helen Watts fluent in the title-role and 
sounding, if not like a castrato, at any rate often like a counter-tenor ; 
Elsie V orison as the gentle Christian maiden; Jennifer Vyvyan as the 
Sorceress, sometimes ungainly in delivery and demeanour (almost as if 
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parodying herself), but also producing some astonishing and beau iful 
effects ; Eileen Poulter voluptuous in the Siren Song ; and Peter Glo: sop, 
sturdy if summary in Handelian technique, as the pagan king. Dot zlas 
Craig’s production was clear, straightforward and reasonable. Ant! ony 
Powell avoided the realism of the original (which offered sparrows and 
chaffinches in the Grove Scene — less disciplined than the Covent Ga den 
pigeons, to judge by the Spectator review of the time); but his 1 iore 
modest spectacle was well-devised and pleasant to look at. Chirles 
Farncombe’s conducting, with the Philomusica, was well-balanced and 
well-paced. A.?. 


Semele (Handel Opera Society). Sadler's Wells, May 18 

Deserting the usual expensively-priced seats kindly given by manage- 
ments to critics, I watched the first two of the three acts of Semele from 
the topmost row of the gallery. I was impressed not only by the well- 
balanced sound and the high degree of intelligibility in the words, but by 
the good sight-lines and the opportunity of taking a single, unified view 
of a stage design with a strong sense of pattern — such as Colin Graham 
provided for the initial scene at the temple. The pattern was deliberately 
shattered as a white-clad figure ran to the front: Semele herself, in love 
with Jupiter and trying to avoid her impending marriage to Athamas. 

It was the beginning of a beautiful performance of the title-role by a 
newcomer, Elizabeth Harwood. An attractive sense of physical movement 
matches a soprano voice of sweet, yet full, tone (there was a captivating 
high D in a cadenza, with no impression of strain) and a richly promising 
sense of style. Curiously, Miss Harwood’s trills were better than her 
attempt at the long, sustained note at the beginning of ‘O sleep, why dost 
thou leave me?’ The most exciting aspects of her singing are the 
meaningfulness she puts into the words through the music and the sense 
of joy and youthfulness she can convey. I noted this ability the following 
day in a broadcast recital of Schubert songs: she may even need to be 
warned not to let the words overpower the music in Schubert, but in 
opera the tendency is not likely to attain the dimensions of a fault. | look 
forward to hearing her as Gilda. 

Miss Harwood was singing the role taken by Heather Harper when 
this production was first given two years ago. John Mitchinson (Jupiter), 
Monica Sinclair (Juno) and Owen Brannigan (Somnus, god of sleep) sang 
their original parts. Mr Mitchinson seems, disappointingly, to have 
developed his tenor voice less well than was originally promised. 
“Where’er you walk’ was quite ineffectively delivered, and the proper 
ornamentation of the role was not attempted. Miss Sinclair craved pardon 
for a cold at this performance, but the comic duet with Mr Brannigan 
still went well. Mr Brannigan, however, slipped from his usual standard 
by repeatedly urging: ‘Leave me, loathsome ligh, receive me, silent igh. 

Cadmus was strongly sung by Bryan Drake. The minor parts ad a 
fair-to-middling performance: Athamas was sung by Anne Pash »y (a 
contralto, instead of a counter-tenor as in 1959), Ino by Sally Lan ‘ford, 
Iris by Margaret Smith, Cupid by Maria Zeri, and Apollo by Rc ‘land 
Jones. Charles Farncombe’s conducting seemed to me to catch the vary- 
ing moods of the work, and the Chandos Chorus (with excellent ¢ tion) 
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and iilomusica of London contributed admirably. Colin Graham’s 
consc ‘ntious production (an improvement on Ande Anderson’s of 1959) 
misse Only one obvious point: the awakening of the god of sleep must 
surel;) take place in a dark chamber into which Juno brings light. Other- 
wise .¢ above-quoted couplet loses its sharpness. 


Ti s was the second of two performances (the first was on May 16) 
and «ew only a poor house. The Handel Opera Society has evidently 
some way to go in its re-education of London music-lovers. I find Semele 
an e! inently worthwhile evening at the theatre. Handel never intended 
the v ork to be staged, of course (it was given ‘after the manner of an 
orate io’, that is, without action, at Covent Garden in 1743) but its 
libret.o was adapted from one actually written for the theatre, and its 
tale i; unfolded in true dramtic style. It perhaps needs something like 
‘all-star’ presentation, though. Miss Harwood is fully up to scratch. 

A.J. 


Tosca. Covent Garden, May 18 and 23 


Tosca has been one of those operas that post-war Covent Garden has 
been inclined to put on for a few performances nearly every season in 
order to let us hear two or three distinguished foreign guests in the 
leading roles. Thus we have had Ljuba Welitsch, Renata Tebaldi, Zinka 
Milanov, Margherita Roberti, Leonie Rysanek and Gabriella Tucci as: 
Tosca; Ferruccio Tagliavini, Richard Tucker, Franco Corelli and Luigi 
Ottolini as Cavaradossi; and Marko Rothmiiller, Tito Gobbi, Giangia- 
como Guelfi and Scipio Colombo as Scarpia. Now we have just had three 
performances of Tosca with Régine Crespin in the title role, Giuseppe 
Di Stefano making a welcome but much belated Covent Garden début as 
Cavaradossi, and the ever-reliable Otakar Kraus as Scarpia. Because the 
action of Tosca revolves entirely round the three principals, and 
the chorus only appears at the end of Act 1, this work can be put on 
with little stage rehearsal. One cannot say that it is easy for the artists to fit 
into the existing production, because no such thing really exists—and, as 
the scenery dates from the original Covent Garden Tosca of 1900, it 
cannot now be particularly brightly lit. As, therefore, Tosca is pretty 
good box-office and is fairly regularly revived, I hope that a completely 
new production of it is a possibility in the near future. 


We have sung the praises of Mme Crespin in our pages over the last 
two years. There have been her Marschallins at Glyndebourne and 
Covent Garden, her Fedra at La Scala, her Kundry at Bayreuth, her 
five-year-old LP record, only recently available here—and now her Tosca. 
This was certainly one of the most compelling and individual perform- 
ances of the role seen on this stage in the post-war period. Mme Crespin 
is one of the handful of present-day artists who entirely commands the 
stage v hen she is on it, compelling the eye to follow her whether she is 
singing or not. Her acting is full of subtle little details—the way she 
quickly crossed herself when she had resolved to stab Scarpia and had 
secrete’ the knife behind her back, and the look of contempt on her face 
as she : »ntemplated the corpse of Scarpia before she uttered the famous 
words = avanti a lui tremava tutta Roma’, are two examples that 
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immediately spring to memory. One remembers too the sudden che nge 
in mood as she snapped out ‘E |’Attavanti!’, the final ‘Solo! Si!” in reply 
to Scarpia’s repeated questioning ; and the infinitely tender responses to 
Cavaradossi when he asked whether he had spoken during his torture. 
Then it was almost worth the whole evening to hear her ask Scarpia, 
‘Quanto?’ . . . ‘Il prezzo’. 

Mme Crespin’s voice is not typically French in quality—in any case 
she is half Italian—and its warmth and fullness, especially in its middle 
and lower registers, seem admirably suited to Italian opera. At the top the 
voice is sometimes inclined to sound shrill, and at the second of the 
performances under review, when she sounded definitely tired, there was 
a tendency to sing off the note. This is something this admirable artist 
must correct; and we must also plead with her not to sing too often. 
She had returned to Paris between the first and second Tosca to sing 
Venus in Tannhduser and to record several arias. It was no wonder, 
then, that she sounded tired at this performance, but it was hardly fair 
to herself or her audience to allow this to happen. 

Giuseppe Di Stefano is above all a highly accomplished professional 
who clearly enjoys singing. On the first night he was plainly troubled by 
something, for once or twice in the first act he seemed to lose interest in 
what he was doing; then we learned before the last act that he was 
suffering from bronchitis and had to husband his vocal resources. None 
the less he sang his last-act music in a beautiful, soft mezza voce. His 
diction is very forward and a joy to listen to, and his large voice, dark 
in quality, easily fills the house, whether at full volume or at a whisper. 
One could tell at the second performance, when he was clearly far more 
at ease, that he had thought out the role and was not just walking 
through it. Indeed, both he and the soprano gave the impression that 
this Puccini-Sardou drama was a very real thing to them, and not, as is 
so often the case, a boring old job of work to be done for the nth time. 
I would suggest to the tenor, however, that, when he emerges from 
Scarpia’s torture chamber, he should allow his hair to be ruffled, his shirt 
to be creased, and to have some bloodstains visible somewhere! 

Otakar Kraus’s Scarpia is very well known to London audiences by 
now. He was in good voice, and with a partner like Crespin was able to 
add to the tension of the second act with some particularly vivid singing- 
acting. The smaller roles were all adequately done, and the boy’s voice 
(John Pyle) as the Shepherd fell freshly on the ears. Edward Downes 
conducted a high-powered and over-loud performance, and would 
obviously have liked an extra rehearsal, as the ensemble tended to be 
ragged on the first night. But the orchestral playing itself was on a pretty 
high level. H.DR. 


La Vie Parisienne. Sadler's Wells, May 24 

The impudent strut of the little overture was nicely captured by 
Alexander Faris — ‘wonderfully racy’, we all said under our breath. Then 
the railway station, which Malcom Pride had designed, was also charming 
in a whimsical way, with cardboard puffers puffing in and out. and 


Opposite, the first and last scenes in ‘La Vie Parisienne’ at Sadler's Wells 
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Anna Pollak as the baroness from Sweden put in a most stylish contr 5u- 
tion, both in acting accent and the kind of expressive ‘diseuserie’ whic ) is 
what Offenbach requires even more than singing. (She may even lea ven 
the whole lump eventually.) But of course we had to admit that a ¢g od 
deal is lost in any performance of this piece which is not French in w ord 
and spirit. Here there were high spirits, but the high spirits more o ten 
than not of English musical comedy of the Bless the Bride variety with 
whoopsing up and down in crinolines, and too many of those ba! etic 
appendages which one has sometimes had cause to complain of be‘ore 
in Wendy Toye’s spirited productions: waltzing waiters, funnily slumping 
porters, high-kicking chambermaids and all the rest of it. It is pretty 
and dainty and very good in its way —the way of Massine’s Strauss or 
Offenbach ballets, but I suggest that what gets obscured is first the true- 
to-life characterization of recognizable Parisian types (such as Gabrielle, 
the glove girl with her passion for amateur theatricals, who is able to 
pass the class barrier)— typical perhaps is that the chorus is composed 
of funny tourists, where what Meilhac and Halévy paraded was a 
contingent of employés, each of his station and type. Second, the danger 
is that where you give the chorus its head, the work of projecting the 
ideas of Offenbach, which reside in the turning of a phrase, the ‘pointing’ 
of a rhyme and perhaps the lightest movement of the eyebrows, is made 
doubly hard for the leading characters if the spectator is being distracted 
all the while by funny antics in other parts of the stage. However, as this 
is precisely the way the much praised Mr Zeffirelli goes to work in 
L’Elisir d’ Amore, 1 don’t feel much disposed to berate Miss Toye for 
failing to see that an operetta of this degree of genius must rely on get- 


ting over the principal things; i.e., what the principals are saying in fact. 


June Bronhill (Gabrielle), Suzanne Steele (Metella), 
John Kentish (Frick) Jon Weaving (Gardefeu) 





J ne Bronhill made Gabrielle little more than a routine soubrette, 
the: zh of course coping very well vocally with such things as ‘Es- tu 
con :nt mon colonel?’ But singing as such is not what Offenbach either 
war.s (or expected): as we found with the excellent and promising 
Suz ane Steele, who sang well but had not the right kind of approach to 
tha! little gem ‘la lettre de Métella’. Let us mention the good spirited 
Gai iefeu and Bobinet of Jon Weaving and Kevin Miller, and Eric 
Shi! ing’s comic baron too. I would stress that it was a great popular 
hit vith the audience: and well worth doing, though in the event incom- 
par: bly more difficult to convey in the right terms than the delightful 
skits of Orpheus in the Underworld. P.H.-W. 


Boris Godunov. Covent Garden, June 1 


Since 1948 Covent Garden has continued to mount a successful Boris. It 
used to be done all in English ; then in English and Russian (or German, 
when Weber sang); latterly it has been all in Russian, which makes the 
crowd and genre scenes seem ridiculous (Boris is the special case where 
bilingual performance seems the happiest solution to the language prob- 
lem). It used to be done all in Mussorgsky ; then in Rimsky and Mussorgsky 
mixed ; then all Rimsky ; and latterly all Mussorgsky again (almost) —a 
conflation of his three versions, with both the St Basil and the Kromy Forest 
scenes (too much for one evening). To compensate, the Polish act is cut to 
Dmitri’s entrance, the Polonaise and Fountain Duet, and here a page or two 
of Rimsky is called on to provide tidy closes. Better to omit the Polish act 
altogether, unless the Dmitri and Marina are both stunners. 


In this revival they were not. Edgar Evans, the 1948 Dmitri, still has a 
good shot at the role, though he lacks the fresh, effortless ringing tones and 
the seamless, squeezed legato that are needed. Margreta Elkins looked beau- 
tiful as Marina, but was over-parted. John Lanigan, Parry Jones’s successor 
as Shuisky, was convincing. Edith Coates’s old bag of a Hostess was vivid in 
rather a dreadful way. Joseph Rouleau sings Pimen well, but the old man 
isa bore if one cannot understand what he is going on about. In sum, these 
were decent repertory performances which would have made sense in Eng- 
lish, and made little in Russian. 


So the opera came to life only when Christoff was on the stage. His 
magnificent performance is too well known to need further comment. In the 
Coronation Scene his voice lacked its wonted authority, but the rest was 
masterly. The production is undynamic. Wakhevitch’s scenery offers hand- 
some stage pictures, but to 1961 (post-Zeffirelli) eyes seems flimsy and 
shallow. 


Reginald Goodall conducted the work for the first time since he took 
over ‘he Rossi-Lemeni performance (Rimsky, in 1948) from Dobrowen. It 
was 2 reading which probed into and made much of the marvellous sonori- 
ties, (se extraordinary figures and elliptical harmonies. It was well played. 
A pa: icular pleasure was the first version of the children’s scene (heard in 
Cove * Garden for the first time ; then at Christoff’s entrance we switched 
to the second version). This offers the chiming of the clock — to the same 
music as later in the scene, but here tinkling and charming, not sinister. 

A.P. 
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Lucia di Lammermoor. Covent Garden, June 6 


This performance marked Joan Sutherland’s return to her home-st: ge 
after her Scala triumphs. Like the Royal Ballet’s Margot Fonteyn, he 
Opera Company’s own prima-donna now draws capacity houses at in- 
creased prices, and has an enthusiastic following who pelt her with 
flowers and demand that she takes solo curtain call after curtain call. 

The Australian soprano was in superb voice on this occasion. As is 
her custom, the Fountain aria was less than superlatively good, but pretty 
staggering by any ordinary standards none the less. From the love-duet 
onwards, however, the voice was under perfect control and ready to obey 
the singer’s slightest wish. One was again amazed at the flexibility and 
agility she displayed, especially in the florid music, and at the sheer 
beauty of the sound. The more Miss Sutherland sings this role, the more 
she sinks herself into it, and even if those of us who have seen many 
performances of her Lucia were conscious of the artifice being used to 
achieve certain effects, both vocal and dramatic, one must admit that this 
is as convincing an interpretation of the role as one could wish for. 

Alain Vanzo, the French tenor whom I had admired as Edgardo in 
Paris last year, made a very successful London début in the same role. 
Indeed, this was the best performance of the role we have had here to 
date. The voice, as noted previously, is a little tight at the top, but the 
middle and lower registers fall pleasantly on the ear. The tenor sang with 
much dramatic point, and displayed an exciting personality. 

John Shaw, as noted earlier when writing about his Ford, is always 
improving, and his Enrico was sung and acted with added stature. Victor 
Godfrey, a bass-baritone and not a true bass, has not the low notes for 
Raimondo, but he made an impressive figure and sang well. He sounded 
a trifle tentative in the last scene, but was hardly helped by the conductor. 
Margreta Elkins (Alisa), Kenneth MacDonald (Arturo) and Robert 
Bowman (Normanno) all made positive impressions in roles in which they 
have been heard before. 

John Pritchard’s conducting was disappointing. His approach to the 
score seemed tentative, and at times he was out of touch with the stage; 
though he obviously had some good dramatic ideas about the piece. But this 
certainly was not the kind of performance that merited the boorish and un- 
couth display of booing with which he was greeted at his solo curtain call. 
I would suggest that some of those regular Covent Garden booers should 
spend a little more time listening to routine repertory performances else- 
before they set themselves up in judgement. H.D.R. 


Our congratulations to Miss Sutherland on being awarded the CBE in the 
Birthday Honours List —Editor. 


Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. Covent Garden Gala Performance, 
June 8 

The purpose of this gala evening at the Royal Opera House we: to 
launch the Royal Opera House Benevolent Fund. ‘This operatic equiv: ent 
to the Royal Ballet Benevolent Fund will be used in the future ‘to < ssist 
operatic artists, musicians, technical and other staff at Covent Garde by 
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maki: 2 grants in proved cases of need in times of illness, hardship or 
misfo tune’. This is a wholly admirable purpose, and the sold-out house 
at gr atly increased prices, and the opulent souvenir programme which 
carric | more than 150 pages of advertising, ensured a successful financial 
inaug iration of the fund. 


A: istically too the evening was a success, marked as it was by Victoria 
de Lc s Angeles assuming for the first time on any stage both the roles of 
Santizza and Nedda in one evening. Miss de Los Angeles’s gesture in 
comi'g to London for this event, and in rehearsing with Franco Zeffirelli 
and the company for three days was most magnanimous, and even if her 
performances had been less fine than they were, she deserved a far more 
enthusiastic reception from the generally cool audience (always excepting 
the real opera-lovers in the amphitheatre and gallery) than she did in 
fact receive. One hopes, however, that the audience as a whole did realize 
that they were witnessing productions and hearing performances that 
would do credit to any theatre in the world, and that with the exception 
of the distinguished Spanish soprano, the casts were made up of entirely 
home-team singers — though it is true that Jon Vickers and Geraint Evans 
now spend more and more time as guest artists abroad. 


The more one hears Mascagni’s prizewinning one-act opera, the less 
one likes it ; the music grows more unbearable with each hearing, and one 
would like to see an attempt made to couple Leoncavallo’s fine work with 
something else. On this occasion one was of course happy to have the 
opportunity of hearing and seeing Miss de Los Angeles’s Santuzza. I have 
never subscribed to the view that this soprano is a poor actress —I will 
never, for example, forget her moving and spiritual Elsa some ten years 
ago — but I was not quite prepared for the complete and emotionally- 
charged Santuzza that she gave us. Perhaps the only drawback is the fact 
that she is so aristocratic a singer, and when Mascagni’s music is sung with 
such a superbly-drawn vocal line, it sounds even more tawdry than ever. 
Her Nedda- however was, with the exception of a few strained top-notes 
and some moments of uncertain intonation at the end of her duet with 
Silvio, wholly successful. She looked seductive, and sang and acted with 
great abandon, doing all those impossible things that Zeffirelli demands of 
Nedda in this production, including lying on her back for the beginning 
of the ‘ballatella’, and assuming other uncomfortable positions throughout 
the course of the opera. One hopes that she will return to sing this role 
again in some repertory performances. 


André Turp, in better voice than one has ever heard before, was first- 
rate as Turiddu ; Jon Vickers, a trifle subdued in ‘Vesti la giubba’ was a 
sensitive Canio; Geraint Evans was, as always, a superb Tonio, and the 
voice sounded larger than ever. Neither Otakar Kraus nor Ronald Lewis 
is really suited to Alfio and Silvio, and Noreen Berry is too young in 
looks and voice for Mamma Lucia. Josephine Veasey as Lola and 
Kennet Macdonald as Beppe were first-rate, however. Bryan Balkwill 
conducied an excellent Pagliacci and a less good Cavalleria; and 
orchestra and chorus were in their best form. 

H.D.R. 
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The battle scene in Act 2 of ‘Partenope’ at the Unicorn Theatre, Abingdon 


Amateur and Society Performances 


Partenope. Union Theatre Club, Abingdon, May 4 


This is not the first time Mr and Mrs Alan Kitching have revived a Handel 
opera last heard in England under the composer himself. That such an en‘er- 
prise should be left to a largely amateur company in a small provincial town 
is a great honour to them as well as a reproach to others. Partenope, though 
not a work of the quality of Orlando (which they produced two years ago), 
was in many ways a good choice. The arias are mostly short and noi too 
elaborate, and there are a number of diversions in the form of orchestral 
symphonies and brief ensembles. The plot has an amusing climax, in -vhich 
the faithless Arsace, challenged to a duel by his abandoned mistress Rosmira, 
who has disguised herself as a soldier and forbidden him to reveal the fact. 
neatly forces her hand by consenting to fight only if the parties are st: -pped 
to the waist. Partenope herself is the young Queen of Naples, pursu J by 
princes from various parts of the Mediterranean. Arsace, being a cast 
the hot favourite, but loses on the post. 

It is not a convincing libretto, since the only reason why Rosmi: 
not reveal herself at once appears to be that there would be no opera 
did. Edward J. Dent admired its humour, but it is not easy to tell ju 
humorous it appeared to Handel, or to an English audience hearin 
Italian. The tone is certainly light for an opera seria (Mr Kitching 
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stretc! d a point in calling it ‘a comick opera’), and so is much of the music; 
but r.. all. Some of the arias of Rosmira and Arsace strike that note of 
emoti 1a! profundity that human suffering so often draws from Handel, and 
scarce ' invite laughter. Mr Kitching’s translation and production present 
Arsac as a figure of fun, a sort of buffo manqué—an impression increased by 
the c' ting of seven and a half out of his ten arias, so that he was continually 
on st: .e, lashed by the tongues of other characters, without enjoying the right 
of re 'y. John Horrex, a counter-tenor singing at the original pitch, made 
him « ry funny—once or twice to the detriment of someone else’s aria—but 
‘an 1f ‘1 century castrato, however undignified his situation or his figure, surely 
did n: : choose this method of raising the roof. 

O. 2 of the prime merits of this revival is that, by viewing the opera in its 
perio: , it forces us to consider aesthetic questions of this kind. The principal 
weak» ess on the musical side was perhaps inevitable. Handel’s score calls 
for o-e trumpet, two horns, two flutes, two oboes and at least one bassoon. 
Mrs \itching’s forces mustered two wind instruments: an oboe, which acted 
for the trumpet in the battle music, and a flute, which—apart from its 
obblizatos—took the first oboe part in the ritornellos. No doubt if Handel 
had been so restricted he would have done much the same; yet with such a 
master of instrumentation the loss is appreciable. The flute is not a satis- 
factory substitute for the oboe in airs like Rosmira’s ‘Furie son dell’alma’, an 
outburst of jealous anger; and its frequent appearances are apt to spoil the 
effect of the airs (always of a special kind) in which Handel did use the flute. 

Many other problems were triumphantly surmounted. The vocal ornamen- 
tation of the da capo sections was very happy, and so were most of the 
cadenzas, though one or two produced strange intervals and seemed to catch 
the continuo on the wrong chord. The secco recitatives were supported by a 
second keyboard on stage, a wise move in view of the position of the 
orchestra in a loft above the singers. The dénouement underlined the indis- 
pensability of a counter-tenor for the castrato part: a baritone would have 
ruined the musical balance, while a woman (at least in these surroundings) 
could scarcely have achieved such a convincing strip. The standard of singing 
was most creditable. Christian Hunter played the Amazon delightfully and 
sang her florid music with complete assurance. Elizabeth Butler was a more 
than satisfactory Rosmira, and Ann Hardstaff made a sympathetic figure of 
Armindo (a male part written for a woman), who has little to do but yearn 
throughout the opera till the prize drops unexpectedly into his arms. Mr 
Kitching’s production did wonders with the tiny curtainless stage, and included 
a cleverly stylized battle. Mrs Kitching directed her orchestra of a dozen 
players with style and discretion. WINTON DEAN 


Ote'lo (Rossini). Philopera Circle, St Pancras Town Hall, May 12 


In one of the busiest weeks of opera London has seen for a long time, the 
Philopera Circle’s Oiello held its own extremely well. The work is overdue 
for revival, and by bringing it to our attention the Circle has splendidly 
fulfilled just the task which we rely on the smaller ‘fringe’ companies to take 
on — especially since such an excellent job was made of it. 

Certain of the alterations made were perfectly justifiable. When six tenors 
are demanded—can one altogether blame producers for neglecting the piece? 
—it is reasonable to accept Rossini’s alteration of Iago to a baritone role. 
Some changes were more questionable. Why end abruptly on Desdemona’s 
murder, and not with Otello committing suicide before the horror-struck 
members cf the household? (At least we were spared the happy ending found 
advisable for Rome soon after the work came out.) Why end Act 1, scene 1, 
on a piece cf recitative? Why plant the overture in the middle of the first act? 
This is like the irritating modern habit of putting up the titles after a film has 
been ri oning for some time. 

Ha\'ng unburdened these complaints, one may offer almost undiluted 
praise > the company. They had found in Pauline Tinsley a singer whom we 
should have heard before. her Desdemona was strikingly conceived, and 
execute |. with a voice of quite the right panache and control. Otello was 
Richar Gandy—no less striking a stage presence—singing with a fine heroic 
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A scene from Rossini’s ‘Otello’ at St Pancras Town Hail 


ring. Jack Irons’s Rodrigo was sometimes pinched in tone, but he sang with a 
fine elegance of phrase. Winifred Spruce provided hardly more than a token 
production (St Pancras Town Hall poses severe problems) but Franz Manton 
drew playing of real Rossinian verve from the orchestra. 

It was a most enjoyable evening—I must confess, rather against my own 
expectation. I had not anticipated the power of the best music in the work. 
In the earlier scenes there is a good deal to forgive for the sake of the tunes; 
but it is enthralling to observe how the plot—even in a weak version of 
Shakespeare that shocked Byron’s soul—gradually comes to possess Rossini’s 
imagination. There is the splendid Vengeance Duet between Otello and Iago 
in Act 2, and a little later we note the telling use of a repeated Rossini figure, 
a familiar type from ‘La calunnia’, used to depict the gathering atmosphere of 
unease. Act 3, so widely praised since Rossini himself in old age named it 
for posterity’s attention, represents a further advance on Act 2. There are two 
wonderful theatrical strokes—the beautiful Willow Song (a gift to any com- 
poser, though not any composer could come up with this tune), and the 
moment when the gondolier floats past on the silent lagoon singing Francesca 
da Rimini’s ‘Nessun maggior dolore’. But, above this, there is a unity of 
musical and tragic feeling which makes an extraordinarily powerful impression. 
This is not Verdi’s Otello. But I wonder how the Otello Verdi would have 
written at 24 would compare: he had composed only Oberto by then. !.w. 


Crediton. Queen Elizabeth’s School for boys and Crediton High Schoo! for 
girls combined to perform Noye’s Fludde at the Parish Church in March. 
There is a long choral tradition at these two schools. but this was their first 
attempt at opera. All participating, except for a ‘guest’ Mrs Noah, an’ the 
Dartington String Quartet, came from the schools. 


Leeds. Foxwood School, Leeds, recently gave the first performance o The 
Friar’s Guest, a new children’s opera, written and composed by James F lt, a 
member of the school’s music staff. The opera employed a cast of fifty boys 
and is based on ballads telling the story of Robin Hood. 
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Readers’ Letters 


Ope: : House Manners (1) 

I 1m a regular patron of Covent Garden and enjoy most of the performances 
[ att ad, and I do feel that there is an excellent orchestra worthy of all the fine 
con¢ :ctors we are lucky to have during a season. However, at the end of almost 
ever’ performance I have attended, the players of the orchestra make a dash 
fron. the pit as soon as the conductor has left his rostrum prior to taking a 
curte -n call. When he takes his call, there is no orchestra to respond to his spread- 
out hands indicating his respect for his players. 

This state of affairs was most apparent after the first performance of Falstaff 
wher Giulini took his call, and obviously part of the success of the opera was 
due ‘o the fine playing of the orchestra . .. who were invisible within five minutes 
of the final curtain of the actual opera. 

Please could these players be persuaded to remain at their posts until the 
conductor has taken his curtain call? I usually sit in the third row of the stalls 
and to see this mad rush is a mark of disrespect to the conductor. 

G. R. WINTER, London W.2. 

Thank you for letting me see Mr Winter’s letter. I can assure your correspon- 
dent that he will find this is the usual practice in the leading opera houses the 
world over, and we have never received any suggestion or complaint of lack of 
respect from a conductor. (In fact on numerous occasions the Royal Opera 
House Orchestra remains seated to applaud the conductor when he calls them 
up for their customary acknowledgement in the pit before the last act.) 

I am sorry to disagree with your correspondent, but after the performance in 
question the majority of the players remained in the pit, standing against the rail 
to watch the stage for the curtain calls. Some did go, as they had bus and train 
connections to make. 

However, we were very delighted to read Mr Winter’s letter, and his kind 
remarks were greatly appreciated. 

MORRIS SMITH, Orchestra Director, 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Opera House Manners (2) 

I feel I must protest through you at the disgusting behaviour of some of the 
Joan Sutherland fans. Their booing of John Pritchard at the first two perform- 
ances of the revival of Lucia di Lammermoor was absolutely ridiculous. These 
young people have, on their own admission, only been going to the opera for 
twelve months; during which time they have continually embarrassed the other 
regulars by their behaviour. Artists are judged not by their performances on the 
stage, but by their friendliness at the stage door. Nadia Nerina was booed one 
evening after a very fine performance in Swan Lake, because she had refused to 
be photographed at the stage door. This is a terrible state of affairs and is going 
to get the gallery a very bad name. 

I am by no means in my dotage, and I feel ashamed to see and hear people 
of my own generation acting so badly. Until one can make just criticisms through 
comparison and experience, it is best to keep one’s ears open and mouth shut. 

JANET GUMBRELL, Guildford, Surrey. 


This letter certainly goes a long way to explain some of the boorish behaviour 
at Covent Garden that we have commented on more than once. It certainly is a 
very worrying state of affairs, and unfortunately not confined to the gallery. The 
remedy is surely in the hands of the rest of the audience, who should make 
known their disgust at such behaviour to the rowdy minority.—Editor. 


Opera and the Musical 

I reac Alexander Faris’s article in your May issue in complete agreement but 
with < certain wry amusement. There are already composers in England who 
write aappily and naturally in either field (like Bernstein) and some (like 
Meno! i) who write music that has its origins equally in ‘straight’ and ‘pop’ 
music. But where does it get us? 
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The BBC, on the strength of the considerable success achieved by :wo 
programmes of mine, commissioned me to write an opera, Ghost § ory 
(broadcast last Christmas Eve). It was a serious comic opera which I v. ote 
in the style that comes naturally to me, an essentially melodic style. Fo all 
the enthusiasm engendered in all who heard it, this was dismissed by the only 
critic who condescended to notice it as a ‘hotch-potch of trite tunes’. 

Immediately afterwards, and in part as a direct result, I was aske to 
write a musical for Nottingham Playhouse. This brought rave notices {-om 
the critics and unprecedented scenes of enthusiasm at the theatre; but Lo: don 
managements will not risk bringing it to the West End (at least to ate) 
because it is too operatic. 

This multilateralism is endemic in the structure of English society. Be'ow- 
stairs and above-stairs have never been allowed, or wished (if one can judge 
by Dan Farson’s famous TV programme) to associate with each other. On 
the other hand a nouvelle vague has already swept British drama into new 
and invigorating waters, with new and invigorating plays and performers. 
Surely it cannot be long before we produce some composers with a similar 
proletarian background who have yet the will and the opportunity to develop 
a professional technique and go one further than Lionel Bart. 

May I nominate myself as the first of these? 
JAMES STEVENS, London W.14 


Donna Daniela Sharpless 

The letter from OPERA’S own very special prima-donna which appeared in the 
March issue, tempted a number of our readers to look very deeply into what 
she wrote and to send us their lists of hidden names of singers that they were 
successful in discovering. 

Space considerations prevent us from publishing the full list of names that 
were concealed in the original letter, but we were so impressed by the skill 
exhibited by three of our readers, that we are offering each of them a year’s 
free subscription to OPERA. They are Mr P. T. Edwards, of London E.11, who 
discovered 301 different names; Miss Hilary Tangve, of London S.W.13, who 
found 248; and Sgra Rosanna Gualerzi, of Turin, who listed 226. 

Mme Sharpless’s efforts in compiling the original letter so exhausted her 
that we doubt whether she will make another appearance in our pages for 
some considerable time.—EbiTor. 


Questions and Answers 


Could you please furnish details of the famous baritone Apollo Granforte, 
who was active in the 1930s?—F. Parkinson, Preston. 

Granforte was born near Verona in 1886 and emigrated as a young man to 
Buenos Aires where his vocal studies took place. His début was at the Teatro 
Politeama di Rosario de Santa Fé in 1913 as Germont. When war was 
declared he returned to Europe and joined the Italian army, but was soon 
discharged and spent the war years entertaining the troops, and singing occa- 
sionally in opera. After the war he sang at the Teatro dal Verme in Milan, 
Naples, Bergamo, and elsewhere, and in 1924 was invited by Melba to tour 
with the Italian company she took to Australia, where he was heard as Rigo- 
letto, Malatesta, Tonio, Iago and Gérard. He returned to Australia in 1928 
and 1932, and sang many important roles at the Teatro Colén, Buenos ires. 
in 1929. In 1935 he was chosen to create the role of Menecrate in Masc :gni’s 
Nerone at La Scala, Milan, and during the next three seasons sang «! the 
Rome Opera. In 1939 Granforte sang Jochanaan at Trieste, and in 194:' and 
1941 was heard there as Telramund, Alfio, the Wanderer in Siegfrie:’ and 
Scarpia. His last performances on the stage were in February 1943. win he 
sang in Pizzetti’s Fedra, again in Trieste. Since the war he has held imp: rtant 
teaching posts at Ankara, Prague and Milan. He made many records be ween 
1922 nt 1932, including complete performances of Pagliacci, Tos 4, Il 

rovatore and Otello fo: HMV. 
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Book now for this year’s 


EDINBURGH 
INTERNATIONAL 


FESTIVAL 
August 20—September 9 


(Artistic Director: The Earl of Harewood) 


CONDUCTORS 


Stokowski Solti Karajan Kempe Colin Davis 
Alexander Gibson Kubelik Del Mar Pritchard 
Meredith Davies Leppard Klemperer Giulini 


ORCHESTRAS 


BERLIN PHILHARMONIC SCOTTISH NATIONAL 
LONDON SYMPHONY B.B.C. SCOTTISH 
PHILHARMONIA ENGLISH CHAMBER 


Concerts and recitals feature music by Schoenberg and Liszt 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


MUSICAL THEATRE 


Diirrenmatt: FRANK V Triple Bill: 

(adapted by Wolf Mankowitz) Milhaud: Salade 

with music by Paul Burkhard Stravinsky: Renard 
Weill: Seven Deadly Sins 


WESTERN THEATRE BALLET * SCOTTISH NATIONAL ORCHESTRA 
Also seven plays art exhibitions Late-night Revues 


For tickets, write or call at 


lept. 3E, EDINBURGH FESTIVAL SOCIETY LTD 
11 Cambridge Street, Edinburgh, 1 
or Dean & Dawson Ltd., 81 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Opera Calendar 


Glyndebourne 

Fidelio. July 1, 6, 8, 12, 14, 16 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. July 2, 5, 7, 9 

Elegy for Young Lovers. July 13, 15, 19, 21, 23, 27, 29, August 1 

Don Giovanni. July 20, 22, 26, 28, 30, August 3, 5, 9. 11, 13, 15, 17, 19 

Ill Barbiere di Siviglia. August 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 

Sadler’s Wells 

La Vie Parisienne. Nightly until July 8. Matinées Saturday 

Kentish Opera Group, Civil Hall, Orpington 

The Italian Girl in Algiers. July 22, 26, 28 

Susannah (Floyd)—first performance in England. July 27, 29 

Streatham Common, Open Air Theatre 

The Marriage of Figaro. July 3 (by the Imperial Opera Company) 

Northern Polytechnic Theatre, London N.7 

Don Carlos (concert performance of Acts 4 and 5). July 1 

Royal Albert Hall, Promenade Concerts 

July 26 Kerstin Meyer sings Mahler; July 29 Marina de Gabarain sings ‘O don 
fatale’; July 31 Sybil Michelow sings Hindemith 


BBC Opera Broadcasts in July 


July 1 Fidelio, with Gré Brouwenstijn and Richard Lewis, from Glyndebourne 

July 9 Iphigénie en Aulide, with Elizabeth Fretwell and Ronald Dowd. BBC 
Studio performance (recording); new translation by Arthur Jacobs 

July 15 Elegy for Young Lovers, with Elisabeth Séderstrém, Kerstin Meyer, 
André Turp, Carlos Alexander, from Glyndebourne. 

July 23 Tannhduser, with Wolfgang Windgassen, from Bayreuth 

July 26 Idomeneo, with Elisabeth Griimmer, Pilar Lorengar, Ernst Hiifliger, 
Waldemar Kmentt, from Salzburg 

July 31 Don Giovanni, with Gerda Scheyrer, Ilva Ligabue, Mirella Freni, 
Gyérgy Melis, Richard Lewis, Geraint Evans, from Glyndebourne 


Translations: pp. 433-6, 452, 455-7 Anne Ross; 445-7 Diana Gordon 

Photographs: cover and pp. 471-4 Houston Rogers; 433, 435 Glyndebourne 
Opera; 439 1., Zoé Dominic, r., Tom Hustler; 445-6-—7 Piccagliani; 449 Rad- 
ford Bascome; 451 Franz Hausmann; 454 Helmut Giittner; 459 Rydberg; 
462 Guy Gravett; 468 Alfred Evans; 477 Allegro Studios; 481-2 David Sim; 
485 W. Jones; 488 Bernard Hales 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Charge for readers’ classified advertisements 6d per word (name and address counted as part of 
the advertisement). Box numbers 2s extra. Wording together with remittance should be received 


on or before 6th of month preceding date of publication. Send to The Advertisement Manager, 
OPERA, 2 Breams Buildings, ECA. 


SALES AND WANTS 
WANTED: Second-hand record ‘Anna Russell Sings Again’, Philips BBL 7033 iuthrie, 
2 Drayson Mews, London W.8. 


OPERA published monthly for Harold Rosenthal by Magazines and Publications Li Rolls 
House, Breams Building, London, E.C.4 (HOLborn 5708). Subscription rates 40s. (In nd and 
Foreign) for twelve issues, plus the special Festival number, and the annual Index U.S.A. 
$6.50. Single copies 2s. 6d.—by post =, —— Office: 6 Woodland Rise, Lond . N.10; 
Tel. TUDor 4415 Advertising Agent: Merson, 2 Breams Building, Londo E.C4 
(HOLborn 5708). Printed by Carlton as: ist, Chesham. 
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Aseco d “Operatic Recital’ LP 
CAVALLE IA a quel vino 
ANDREA “4ENIER—Come un 

FEDORA ‘mor ti vi 

LA BOHE 

0 soave fa vulla with Hjérdis Schymberg 

ToscA—! condita armonia 

ToscA—I ucevan le stelle 

AIDA—Ce: ste Aida 

RIGOLET )J—La donna é mobile 

IL TROV 

ROMEO E 

FAUST— 

ALP 1841 mnoonly) Available July 7th 

Recorded |. '6-1945 

Biérling’s ; evious “Operatic Recital’ record for H.M.V. 
ncluded s from Carmen, L'Elisir d'amore, L’ Africana, 
Manon, M n Lescaut, La Bohéme, La Gioconda etc. 
ALP1620 noonly) Recorded 1936—1948 


EE CeO oe 
In addit yne of Bjdrling’s greatest performances 
are captured in tne following:— 


As Manrico in the Memorial Edition of “‘II Trovatore”’ 
with Zinka Milanov, Fedora Barbieri, Leonard 
Warren. RCA Victor Orchestra conducted by Renato 
Cellini. ALP1832-3 (mono only) 
As Rodolfo in “La Bohéme’’—complete recording 
with Victoria de los Angeles as Mimi conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham. ALP1409-10 (mono only) 
As Turiddu in “Cavalleria Rusticana’’ 
with Zinka Milanov and Robert Merrill 
and as Canio in “I Pagliacci’, 
with Victoria de los Angeles. 
Both operas conducted 
by Renato Cellini. 
ALP1126-8 (mono only) available 
only as a complete set in 
presentation box. 
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Preserve your copies 
of OPERA 
this easy way 


O lost or damaged copies of OPERA if 
you preserve them in the OPERA 
binding case, Simple to use, each binder takes 
a year’s copies and index. Each copy opens 
flat for easy reading. Stoutly made, in blue, 
and with the words OPERA on the spine, 
this binding case will enhance the appearance 
of your bookshelf. 
Price 9/-d, including postage and packing. 


Send remittance and order today to: 
OPERA binders, Rolls House 


Publishing Co. Ltd., Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4, 








‘A. Recordings 
and Equipment 


HIGH FIDELITY, now in its tenth year, sérves the 
discriminating music listener in three ways: 
Recordings—each year 10 experts review in depth 
nearly 2,000 new mono and stereo releases on disc 
and tape. High Fidelity Equipment—features news and 
the consumers’ guide to new equipment tested in the 
Hirsch-Houck Laboratories, Music Makers—distinguished 
writers take you behind scenes with composers, con- 
ductors, performers. Take adv rs of this introd y 
offer—nearly one-third saving. 


{i 8s. 74, which | enclote, Sendo fOF music listeners 
10 months for only 
£1°8-7 
(nearly 4 saving) 

HIGH FIDELITY, Great Barrington, Massachusetts, U 5.A: 
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